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GENERAL ELECTION. 


LETTER 


© MISS FIELDING TO Miss SIDNEY. 


T is as I ſuſpected I am torn 
1 from your family, for the pur- 
poſe of compoſing domeſtic feuds, 
and curtailed of my enjoyments, in 
order, if poſſible, to repair the ra- 
vages of party phrenzy. | | 


Reaſonable this you will ſay—Yet 
pray, my dear, obſerve theſe men 
Our little diſputations on the merits 
of faſhion, and the eriquette of prece- 
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2 MISS FIELDING 


dency, are ſo many ſtanding diſhes of 

ridicule with them, at the ſame time 

that they do not heſitate to ſacrifice 

whatever 1s moſt dear and valuable on 

the altar of popular opinion and po- 
pular enthuſiaſm, 


Happy 1s it for me, that my edu- 
cation has been a kind of philoſophic 
one. Called early to the melancholy 
office of cloſing a dear and amiable 
mother's eyes, and almoſt immedi- 
ately afterwards robbed of the tender 
protection of a ſecond mother in my 
aunt, by a ſevere attack of the palſy, 
which, though it did not deprive her 

of life, totally ſuſpended her intellec- 
_ tual faculties, I was compelled to ſeek 
" reſources in myſelf, to ſupport me 
under ſuch keen, ſuch irretrievable 


calamities. 


' Yet let me not fail to remember 
that heaven, in the moment of its 


ſeem ing deſertion of me, gave me 
the 
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the bleſſing of your friendſhip Soft 
pity and an irreſiſtible impulſe were 
its baſis; generous ſolicitude and ge- 
nuine gratitude its ſtrong cement; nor 
can I doubt but it will abide the pelt- 
ing of every change and chance in 
human exiſtence, and render us as 
firmly united at fourſcore as we 
were at fourteen years of age : for to 
heart-felt friendſhip, the ſummer or 
winter, the proſperity or adverſity 
of life, are only ſo many accidents, 
which contribute the more abundantly 
to endear the beloved individual. This 
is indeed my grand barrier againſt 
murmuring, for having counted over 
my riches in the poſſeſſion of your 
eſteem, I dare not complain of my 
poverty in any other particular, or 
refuſe the chearful execution of what- 
ever taſk appears to me a juſt tax 
for being ſo happy. 


My uncle, on my alighting, pre- 
ſented himſelf.— Sophia, ſaid he, offer- 
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4 MISS FIELDING 

ing me his hand with his uſual cor- 
diality, your infatuated father has pro- 
vided you new cauſe for mortification 
— he will needs ſet up your brother 
for the little borough of Piddleton in 
oppoſition to me his near relation, al- 
though he knows I will neither ſpare 
induſtry or expence to carry my point. 


I, Sir, have many reaſons to be 
concerned at my father's conduct: 
for beſides the family diſſatisfactions 
it is productive of, I much fear, hea- 
ven is my witneſs, for his ſake, not 
my own, that his fortune is too great 
a a ſufferer by his party contentions, for 
his future repoſe. 


Sufferer ! Believe me, child, he is 
on the eve of actual beggary—But 
come, no tears, he does not deſerve 
them lt is true, abſtracted from his 
hot-headed notions of politics, I love 
him as never brother loved brother ; 
but ſhould he ruin himſelf on that 

ground, 
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ground, he ſhall die in a ail before 
I will advance a ſingle ſix-pence in 
his favour. You and Henry ſhall ne- 
vertheleſs ſhare my whole poſſeſſions. 


And can you, Sir, beheve— 


Not a word, I charge you, Sophia, 
on pain of my diſpleaſure, in his ex- 
culpation—No human addreſs can 
exculpate him—You may prove your - 
ſelf a good child, without being a 
mad woman—However, to ſhew you 
I love liberty too well to deny any one 
a choice, I will leave you a choice 
even in this inſtance—Should your 
father, therefore, get himſelf into pri- 
ſon, you ſhall either ſtarve with him 


there, or accept a proviſion on my 
terms. 


It was in vain to oppoſe ſo power- 
ful a torrent of diſhumour, and I 
reſolved to turn all the artillery of 
my little eloquence againſt the weak 
ſide of my father's character; for ſuch 
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6 MISS FIELDING 


is the peculiar compoſition of his ſoul, 


though its fire is ever more precipi- 
tating him into the wrong, its benevo- 
lence ever lays him open to repentance 
and a deſire of regaining the right : 
the great misfortune 1s, that cheſe 
rational fits are too temporary in gene- 
ral for the deſired purpoſe. 


Henry is much your humble ſer- 


vant, in return for your kind remem- 


brance of him: Poor fellow ! how you 
would pity him if you beheld his 
preſent diſtreſs! Public life is his aver- 
ſion, yet 1s he to be forced upon it 
with the additional mortification of 
offending the man he loves. I am, 
however, much miſtaken if this proves 
the greateſt difficulty he will have 
to contend with, —But why, you will 
aſk me, ride out to meet evils, when 
ſo many pay me ſuch unſought-for 

viſits ? 
Not magic itſelf 1s more myſteri- 
ous to me than politics. To pleaſe 
my 
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my father and uncle, all unqualified 
as female intellects are deemed for 
ſuch deep reſearches, have I turned 
over every ſyſtem of public faith, and 
every record of popular tranſactions ; 
and the reſult is, that I find ſpeculative 
government a very eaſy, practical a 
very arduous taſk; and that the great- 
eſt men out of office have a knack of 
becoming the leaſt when in office, and 
vice verſa to the end of the chapter. 
But though I pronounce ſo deciſively 
on the abſurdity, the inconſiſtency, 
nay the knayery, of our politicians, 
and perceive what molten calves moſt 
ſovereigns may be conſidered yet as 
ſubordination 1s the vitals of ſociety, 
and politicians, for the double purpoſe 
of amuling the ignorant and checking 
the daring, are neceſſary evils, I ſe- 
cretly wiſh all ſovereigns the plain ſenſe 
of good queen Bels—who convinced 
that majeſty was a creature of the 
public creation, limited in its capacity 
B 4 for 
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8 MISS FIELDING 

for judging, and circumſeri bed in its 
powers of acting, took that certain 
method of ſupplying all regal defi- 
ciences—chooſing able and honeſt 


counſellors. Her men in office had, 


we read, their enemies as well as our 
cotemporary ſtateſmen : whiſperings 
accordingly reached the ear of royalty ; 


but Beſs did not examine their merits 


by deputy, and was therefore ſecure 
from every poſſibility of deception 
y their actions ſhe tryed them, and 
by their actions acquitted or con- 
demned them; and the event proved 
the good policy of her conduct. Every 


private individual, as in this our day, 


nevertheleſs, during her reign go- 
verned the realm by their own fire fide; 
ſtruck out the imperfections, and in- 
troduced wiſe regulations into the con- 
ſtitution—But their labours ended 


. where they began, and as the morals 


of the groſs of the people were un- 


corrupted, their ſuffrages were not as 
now 
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now proſtituted, nor their great pri- 
vilege of repreſentation bartered for 


pecuniary grants. — Alas] my dear 
Emma, how 1s that proverb verified. 
in my practice, which ſays, that out 
of the abundance of the heart, Sc. 
My faculties are as it were abſorbed 
by this ſingle ſubject, and my literary 
converſation as naturally turns upon it, 
as yours would on the tranquil de- 
lights of your ſituation But may thoſe 
delights be multiplied on your head, 
in proportion as my mortifications are 
augmented, aud I will never call 
myſelf, 


Your unhappy,. 


. 
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MET YT EK I. 


MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING. 


ERE it not for the diſagree- 

able ſhare you are compelled to 
take in the farce, how ſhould I laugh 
at the bare idea of your father and 
_ uncle's preſent employment! Your 
doors thrown open indiſcriminately to 
all comers; your table filled with 
heterogeneous gueſts; and the rude 
Joke ſo abundantly encouraged, that 
you can ſcarce believe yourſelf under 
the paternal roof, Nor would my 
imagination ſtop there, but purſue 
theſe ſhatter-brained relations through 
all the dirty work. it is an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom-for your candidates to ſubmit 
to ; ſuch as ſeizing every greaſy fiſt 
that comes in their way, the fami- 
liar gripe having been often found a 


powerful bribe; and approaching every 
frightful 


TO MISS FIELDING. It 
frightful old woman in the pariſh as 
ſo many goddeſſes, in order to obtain 
the favour of a ſalute. Do, laugh 
with me, my ſweet girl!; for laugh 
you muſt, when you conſider this as 
a juſt picture of the glorious hinges 


on which our boaſted conſtitution 


turns, of the bulwark of our ineſtima- 
ble liberties. Thus do we find the 
many dupes of the few, and ſelling 
themſelves and their poſterity, for 
the participation of a fat ox and an 
hogſhead of ale, in conjunction with 
the conſiderations already deſcribed, 
and certain douceurs which ſhall be 
nameleſs. Yet, Sophia, on recollection, 
T fear I am a wicked wretch; for is 
not this periodical levelling of diſ- 
tinctions a living copy of the Roman, 
what do you call it, ſlaves holiday, 
with this difference, that their feſtival 


was annual, ours ſeptennial, except in 


caſes of accidental vacancy? But it is 


ſurely aſtoniſning, though a body of 
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12 MISS SIDNEY. 
ſlaves, on the expiration of the ap- 
pointed period, return to their taſks, 
and ſubmit their backs to the ſtripes 
of the taſk-maſter, that the ſons of 
freedom, the brave, the hardy, the 
ſelt-dependent Britons, can ſuffer them 
ſelves to be caught a ſecond time 
in the trap of polite fineſſe, and ſelf- 
intereſted complaiſance.— The very 
man who, a month or two before, was 
cringing for a ſuffrage, has been 
known to vote in favour of laws which 
ſtruck at the beſt intereſts of his con- 
ſtituents, (as witneſs, the cyder, the 
porter, the incloſure acts, Sc. &c. 
within our immediate memory) nay 
been publicly known to ridicule their 
inſtructions, and ſpurn at their remon- 
ſtrances. Vet, let the time once come 
round, and the ſmile apain betrays, 
the feaſt is again ſucceſsful, and the 
ready extended palm receives its de- 
ſired reward and ſo run on our po- 
licical revolutions :. ſo that it may with 
great 
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TO MISS FIELDING. 13 
great truth be ſaid, that never were 
people ſo well ſatisfied, and ſo groſsly 
abuſed as the Engliſh, 


Having taken this view of facts, I 
own I never fail to honour the men 
for their excluſion of us from their 
_ party-play game. — We are, I confeſs, 
volatile creatures, but Heaven has en- 
dowed us with a ſtrength of diſcern- 
ment that would ill ſuit with the 
ſolemn tricks which paſs current in 
theſe public matters; as a proof of 
which aſſertion, I only aſk you to pro- 
duce me one man, who by his own 
undoing ever eſſentially ſerved his 
country, except indeed you ſtep back 
to the Romans, and point me out their 
Decius, and their Curtius, the phæno- 
menons though, take notice, of their 
days But enough of theſe two-legged 
apes for the preſent. 


And ſo the gentle Henry is hard ſet 
what courſe to take ?—I could adviſe 


him 
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him—With that very elegant figure 
and finely accompliſhed mind, me- 
thinks were I he, I ſhould be tempted 
to become a very different candidate 
than a political one, —But then his 
delicacy—name it not I beſeech you— 
he has family, education, great merit 
and great expectancies to recommend 
him; and ſhould he unfortunately 
fail in the laſt article, let me tell you, 
the woman that could conceive him 
under obligations to her, becauſe he 
participated her poſſeſſions, does not 
deſerve to poſſeſs ſuch a heart as his. 


Illiberal Sophia can you imagine 
that in order to do juſtice to your bro- 
ther, I have violated the faireft virtue 
in the female character? But I de- 
ſpiſe the inſinuating ſmile too much 
to take other notice of it than, by 
obſerving that I have heard you ſpeak 
in the higheſt terms of a relation of 
mine, without ever once ſuſpecting you 

| of 


TO MISS FIELDING. 15 
of what is called a ſoft partiality for 
him. 

But if Henry cannot break down ! 
thoſe ſtrong holds of pride, which you, - } 
his ſiſter, miſcall delicacy, that would 
reſtrain him from revenging himſelf 
on fortune in the matrimonial way : 
why not ſeek an eſtabliſhment at court, 
by means of ſome of your father's 
right honourable friends? I am 1n- 
deed well aware that he is as ill qua- 
lified for a levee hunter, as he has 
proved himſelf for the tbol of a party: 
but as the meeting of parliament will, 
for the good of his pn infal- 
libly draw your father to the metro- 
polis, and as his opinion and his ſon's 
are ſo widely different, from the ſer- 
vility and patient endurance court at- 
tendances require, why might he not 
do all the needful that way, "and like a 
generous father let Henry reap the 
benefit ? The more I revolve this ſug- 
geſtion in my mind (I now ſpeak ſe- 

| riouſly) 
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riouſly) the more eligible it appears. 
An act of diſobedience of ſo deep. a 
dye as refuling to take the repreſenta- 
tion now offered him upon his ſhoul- 
ders, will, I can conceive, baniſh him 
from the paternal roof ; but nature I 
ſuppoſe will not be baniſhed the pa- 
ternal breaſt. —Your brother has been 
bred to no profeſſion. 'The army would 
ill ſuit his turn of mind: he has 700 
much religion JI am convinced to be a 
parſon ; and his principles are far too 
nice to allow him to make a figure 
at the bar. What avenue then is 
open to him but a place under the 
government, that whilſt it leaves him 
his freedom of choice, his election 
of conduct, may prove a proviſion 
for thoſe earthly wants from which 
none but abſolute angels are exempt. 
I adviſe you to improve the hint, 
and do honour to your friend's in- 
vention, 


Your 
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Your ſaucy fellows hold ſcolding a 
ſalutary exerciſe of the female lungs — 
What happy periods ought not then 
elections to be deemed, which circu- 
lare the ſpleen, and give vent to the 
il humours in both ſexes throughout 
whole counties! I remember in my 
grandfather's life-time (though quite a 
child) I was once fearfully inſulted by 
the adverſe party: nay,” the coach 
which was to convey us from town, 
happening to ſtand ſome time in the 
ſtreet, the very horſes were beſet with 
grievous hiſſings, to the unſpeakable 


triumph of the zealous populace. Good 


neighbourhood receives its ſhock : fe- 
males, the ſofter ſex, as by way of 
compliment I preſume we are called, 
deſcend to diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
the cauſe of their country; and, in the 
true electioneering ſtyle, beſlay their 
qu;ndam companions, if of an op- 


polite faith to their own. I own ſuch. 


is the wickedneſs of my compoſition, 
that 
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that I am ever a delighted ſpectator 
of theſe lady-like ſcenes, only con- 
gratulating myſelf that no friend of 
mine has an active part therein. The 
males ſhew their reſentment by diſ- 
daining to hunt for a whole ſucceed 
ing year with their diſſenting neigh- 
bour, nor for a ſtill longer period can 
be brought to quaff the enlivening 
bowl under a cloud of ſociality raiſed 


by their mutual induſtry. On this 


ſubject, which ſo nearly reſembles ſmall 
talk, I write, as your Latin folks 
phraſe it, currenti calamo, and could 
cover whole ſheets of paper with any 
thing, but to the purpoſe. 


Ah! that my fair country-women 


could but prevail on themſelves to 


emulate the Spartan dames, as we have 
them deſcribed by Marmontel, ſo ami- 
ably reſerved, fo ſenſibly ſilent.— Vet, 
Sophia, 1t is poſſible theſe Spartans 
might have an intereſt in following 
king Solomon's advice, from being 

intereſted 
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intereſted in his ſage obſervation; viz. 
that © a fool, when filent, is counted 
« wiſe,” If fo, I honour the Britiſh 
ladies for their propenſity to chatter- 
ing; for, what woman of ſpirit could 
bear to have her virtues ſo mortify- 
ingly miſconſtrued ? We pique our- 
ſelves, if I miſtake not, on our il- 
luſtrious deſcent, and, in the pride 
of our hearts, claim the Romans for 
our anceſtors. But how unlike that 
noble-minded race! for, not a ſingle 
intimation does their hiſtory contain 
of abſurd conteſts among the women, 
though many of their ſpirited unani- 
mity; or of maſculine riots, reſult- 
ing from ſucceſſive butts of beer ſet 
a: broach in their market- places, in 
order to influence the public voice; 
though we read much of their reſolute 
ſtands in the cauſe of their liberty.— 
But indeed no other merits were ac- 
cepted in the characters of the Roman 


candidates, than their valour as gene- 
rals, 
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rals, or their wiſdom as legiſlators, or 
their ſomething of a ſimilar nature that 
dignified the man and did honour to 
the popular voice. With us, the boaſted 
offspring of theſe ſons of freedom and 
good ſenſe, the caſe is, in truth, widely 
different—for no ſooner does the can- 
vaſſing commence than rude conten- 
tion and idle clamour is the conſe- 
quence. The qualifications of the 
candidates are meaſured wholly by 
their liberality, and he who enables 
them to drink deepeſt is ſure to be pro- 
claimed the beſt man. But let us. for 
a moment ſtop theſe inconſiderate 
partizans with an enquiry into their 
future expectations; for, is it not rea- 
ſonable to conclude, that he who 
throws out baits to a misjudging mul- 
titude, has himſelf a venal ſoul? 


The purpoſe for which a candi- 
date profeſſes to ſolicit the public ſuf- 
frages, is to render himſelf ſervice- 


able to his country in general, but in 
a more 
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a more particular manner to that coun- 
try whoſe repreſentative he has the ho- 
nour to be conſtituted. In order to 
execute ſo important ataſk, he muſt well 
underſtand its nature and end; how far 
the univerſal and the limited good are 
dependent or unconnected (if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf) with each other 
He muſt be acquainted with the ma- 
nufactures, products, natural and civil 
conſtitution of the -county for which 
he is choſen member, ſo as to be 
able on the - inſtant to aſcertain how 
this bill would affe& the balance of 
power with reſpect to the landed inter- 
eſt, and that ſtrike at the deſerved pro- 
ſperity of the commercial; but above 
all the reſt, at all times during the 
term of his repreſentation, keep up 
ſo happy an underſtanding between 
him and his conſtituents, as to be 
properly informed of all thoſe evils 
to which they are expoſed by the 
operation of cauſes ſeemingly foreign; 
whether 
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whether affecting their own claims, or 
the claims of their poſterity. Unleſs 
therefore the ſoliciting candidate can 

prove himſelf poſſeſſed of the above 
requiſites, he is inſolently attempting 
to abuſe his country; and need I 
add, that the people who can be con- 
ſenting to ſuch abuſe, can juſtly blame 
no one but themſelves. For this reaſon, 
it ſhould ſeem that the men born and 
_ educated in their county, as neither 
their life or principles can then be 
unknown to them, muſt be more eli- 
gible than a ſtranger coming from no 
one can tell where, and whoſe only 
deſire is to ſtep into parliament by 
any methods. Now, as it is unhap- 
pily notorious that the conſtituents are 
as little critical in their demands, as 
their members conſcientious reſpect- 
ing their qualifications, can it be won- 
derful that the man whom /elf has 
brought into the repreſentation, ſhould 


ſuffer /e/f alone to engroſs his atten- 
tion ?— 


* 
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tion? And hence it is, that the buli- 
neſs of election is no ſooner finiſhed 
than the electors are forgot, and con- 
ſcious that they have acted cenſurably 
in their choice, they become ſilent un- 
der every diſagreeable conſequence. 


Or, if at length provoked to ſpeak, 
directed !—Inftead of each county call- 
ing upon its own repreſentative for 
information concerning the cauſe for 
their oppreſſions, or an account of the 
part they have taken in their ſafety, on 
every new and diſagreeable act's taking 
place, the king and his miniſters are 
the perſons they attack, and their own 
wicked repreſentatives joyfully hide 
behind theſe great objects of public re- 
ſentment, and beyond meaſure congra- 
tulate themſelves on the folly of their 
conſtituents, in never recollecting that 
though it may be the king and his 
miniſters intereſt to annoy them, it is 
the duty of their repreſentatives to pro- 

5 tect 
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tect them againſt every ſuch annoy- 
ance : nay, the very condition on which 
they received their parliamentary ho- 
nours, and the very purpoſe for which 
they were elected. So long as the 
people of England will thus miſtake 
the effect for the cauſe, ſo long muſt 
things remain in the wretched plight - 
we find them.—The reformation to 
be ſalutary muſt be uniform, and the 
ſpirited part of the public find means, 
by electing honeſt men into the ma- 
Jority of our counties, to keep the key 
of their own imellects | in its 05 fate 
. 2 5 

We ſhould learn wiſdom. ou h of 
our enemies. The court ſpare 3 * 
induſtry nor expence to promote their 
— 4 : the little boroughs are 
marked down for their own, as not 
only being moſt eaſily purchaſed, but 
leaſt open to obſervation. In large ci- 

ties, ſome few ſenſible men are gene- 

1 found, to feach the reſt to check 

5 the 
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the career of tyranny, and ſtop up 

the ſources of oppreſſion. All this 
is very clear and intelligible ; yet, 
though every individual muſt know, 
that provided a majority can be con- 
ſtituted by any methods, the nation 
muſt be undone; inſtead of rouſing 
in their own defence, and, like honeſt 
and ſenſible men, making a proper 
calculation of the neceſſary force for 
being an overmatch for their enemies z 
they are content to wait for our cour- 
tiers cutting their own throats, by 

| ſtriking out what they at the ſame 
time call the rotten part of the conſti- 
tution, by being the part which ever- 
more gives them the advantage. 


Yet you will perhaps ſay, theſe are 
womanly obſervations ; but does it ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that they are not ra- 
tional, evident, and as plainly to be 
underſtood, as that two and two make 
four; or that when we are attacked, 

if we will not defend ourſelves, we 
X Vol. I. C muſt 
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muſt on all occaſions - be overcome? 
It is probable I ſhall end my days in 
the country, and ſhall continue, now 
and then, to write on theſe ſubjects, 
by way of keeping my hand in; for, 
though it may be very true that a 
woman 1s nothing in London if ſhe 
is not a fine lady, you are ſenſible 
a woman is nobody in the country 
unleſs ſhe is a politician—and 1 
feel myſelt as unwilling to loſe any 
uſeful acquirement, as I may become 
ambitious of attaining whatever can 
be brought under the denomination 
of an accompliſhment. This comfort, 
| however, remains with me; that, with 
all my imperfections on my head, I 
am your acknowledged friend. But 
a- propos, do you not intend to return 
to us ſo ſoon as theſe political tem- 
peſts are overpaſt?—I need not now 
tell you, you are the ſource of all our 


pleaſures ; ſo that you can judge how 
"Oey 
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ardently we wiſh your return, but 
none more ardently than 


Yours, &c. 
E. S. 


LETTER: IH. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY, 


OW agreeably, my dear, do you 
trifle on the moſt ſerious ſub- 
jects !—but give your vivacity, I be- 
ſeech you, full ſcope; for though 
your concern could alone aggravate 
the horrible in my deſtiny, your viva- 
city has the power in a ſurpriſing de- 
gree of ſoftening it, and ſtealing me, 
as it were, from myſelf, 


Never, I hope, were diſputes car- 
ried ſuch a length in any family, as 
between my father and uncle; — tooth 


2 1 and 
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and nail, every ſocial band rent aſun- 
der, every natural duty violated, and 
all for the good of their country 
truly! though that country would 
have been exactly as glorious if they 
had not, and will continue as wretched, 
though they have been called into 
exiſtence. 

My dear Sir, ſaid I to my ker 
this morning, taking advantage of a 
calm moment, one more or one leſs 
in the houſe, can it be ſo mighty a 
matter? If you had the power indeed, 
by the introduction of my brother, 
to conſtitute a majority, and carry 
any favourite or deſirable point, all 
my queries would be anſwered; but 
ſo far from that being the caſe, 1 
recollect to have heard you boaſt 
within theſe few hours, that the ba- 
lance is already no leſs happily than 
conſiderably on the fide of your friends. 


I believe the girl will make me 
mad. But this comes of having pet- 


ticoat 
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ticoat politicians;—the puerilities, the 
follies of the ſex will mix themſelves 
with their nobleſt ideas. 


But, my dear papa, whilſt you are 
acting agreeably to your own inclina- 
tions, can it be good policy to put 
your children upon diſobliging ſo rich 
——ÞBy Heaven, exclaimed the dear 
infatuated man, I would rather behold 
you periſhing on a dunghill, than 
eating the bread of diſloyalty and 
licentiouſneſs. | 


Suffer me, without being offended, 
to intreat you Sir, if not to correct 
your language, at leaſt to adapt it to 
my powers of comprehenſion. What 
can you mean by licentious bread ? 


The bread of patriotiſm, which I 
ſincerely hope will for ever elude 
your lips, was it poſſible for you to 
catch at it. Patriot, Sophia, according 
to the modern ſenſe, is only another 
name for a rebel to his king, a 
C 2 rebel 


| flattered myſelf, an accompliſhed wo- 
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rebel to his God, a fire-brand to 
the peace and good order of ſoci- 


ety. Do you now begin to under- 


ſtand me? 
It diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure, Sir, 


not to be able to reconcile the duties 


I have been taught to think incum- 
bent on me to preſerve inviolate.— 
My good mama never bid me look up 
to you with reverence, without point- 
ing out the neceſſity of treating my 
uncle with the higheſt reſpect, and as 
to affection, ſne encouraged me to 


divide it equally between you. 


Why am I thus inſulted with your 
morher's idle maxims?-—ſhe was a 
peace-lover, and had a thouſand ridi- 
culous ideas and ſcruples, incompa- 


tible with an enlarged mind. But 
education, I find, can do little againſt 


ſtrong prejudices; and after all my toil 
and expence, inſtead of having, as I 


man 
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man to my daughter, I find myſelf the 
father of a contemptible mongrel. 


And yet, Sir, notwithſtanding you 
ſuffer your warmth of temper to hurry 
you ſuch lengths, that mother was 
unſpeakably dear to you; and could 
have done more, much more, towards 
perſuading you to relinquiſh a point 
with what you are pleaſed to call 
limited powers, than all the boaſted 
talents of your daughter could effect, 
when even in the meridian of pater- 
nal favour. Do you think, Sir, if ſhe 
was living, that poor Henry 


I forbid your playing upon me in 
this manner, for you make me de- 
ſpiſe myſelf for my irreſolution 
however, pert madam, I will for once 


anticipate all you can offer, and de- 


clare to you that Henry ſhall either 
fir in the Houſe of Commons mem- 
ber for Piddleton, or he ſhall turn out 
of this houſe ; therefore, as you chooſe 

C4 to 
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to make yourſelf buſy, you may make 
him acquainted with his only alterna- 
tive, And thus unſatisfactorily end- 
ed our morning's converſation. 


My father is, I am afraid, reſolved 
to try and prove his children in the 
ſchool of ſelf-denial and adverſity— 
not a word will he liſten to of retriev- 
ing, though he is beyond meaſure 
eager to adopt every propoſed ſcheme 
to precipitate his ruin. 


Children are indeed, my dear, -on 
very uneaſy ground when they muſt at- 
tempt the correction of their parents 
errors; a ſenſe of duty, ſuperior age, 
the neceſſary violation, as it were, of 
the laws of nature and of reaſon, all 
conſpiring to ſeal their lips, though it 
ſhould even be apparent that they are 
becoming, by their ſilence, acceſſary 
to the deſtruction of themſelves and 
family. 


How 


— — 
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How light and airy your ſubjects ! 
how free from anxiety your heart 
But I was once accuſtomed to inſiſt |, 
upon it, that the evils of life were juſt 
what we were pleaſed to make them 
by our manner of bearing them, ex- 
cept the hand of diſeaſe, or keen 
neceſſity, was amongſt their number. 
My philoſophy is however greatly 
ſhaken, my firmneſs of mind over- 
come, and the fear of the future per- 
mitted to interrupt the preſent. Never- 
theleſs, through all my gloom a. 
ſmile will frequently break forth when: 
engaged in the performance of my- 
diurnal taſk, which you well know is 
reading the St. James's Chronicle, 
and other news-papers that daily come 
down under cover to theſe parlia- 
ment-men, and almoſt daily ſet the 
houſe in a flame. 


Yet let me do our news-writers 
juſtice; for it is plain, that to the very 
beſt of their abilities, they try to keep 

C5 the 
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the balance even: for having diſ- 
played the patriotic ſide of the queſ- 
tion, they ſo manage it, that a letter 
"ſhall inſtantly pop upon you in fa- 
vour of the court; and this pretty 


ſee- ſaw work is duly kept up in 
every ſucceeding publication. My 
uncle and father were obliged to ſettle 
it, that I ſhould receive no inter- 
ruption in this my employment, or 


there would have been no end to it, 


neither of them chooſing to wait the 


gratification of his brother's curioſity, 


though to enable him to gratify his 
own in the moſt ample manner—a 


table is therefore placed as a kind of 


barrier between theſe hoſtile partizans, 
at which I with the greateſt compo- 
ſure feat myſelf, and then with an 


audible voice read whatever my au- 


thor is pleaſed to preſent me with. 


My father has much the advantage 
of my uncle in command of temper, 


and is therefore content with keeping 


+0 
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up an interchange of ſignificant nods. 
and winks with me his daughter, duly 
indicating that ſuch a paragraph is a 
puff, ſuch a one all malice, this letter 
a palpable falſehood, and that an egre- 
gious blunder ; all which paſſes as un- 
obſerved, as unſuſpeted by the pa- 
triot, he too warmly entering into the 
ſpirit of the paſſages in favour of his 
tenets, to be alive to any other cir- 
cumſtance whatever; and thus far 
all goes well, and peace dwells with 
us—But no ſooner do I enter on the 
other ſide the queſtion, than the poor 
gentleman's ſeat becomes viſibly un- 
eaſy; and notwithſtanding repeated 
calls to order, ſome worſe tokens of 
diſapprobation than piſhes and pſhaws 
will eſcape him—untill at length, 
finding the ſubject on the fide of 
the court ſenſibly handled, and that 
it can, and is proved that good order 
1s quite as effential to the well-being 
of the nation as liberty, he jumps. 
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up, damns the conditions, which my 
father tells him do not admit of 
ſuch outrageous diſpleaſure, and away 
he flounces out of the houſe. 


My father having ſo fair an op- 
portunity before him, does not fail 


to expatiate on the abſurdity of thoſe 


men who can profeſs themſelves friends 
to their country, whilſt they are tear- 
ing it to pieces with inteſtine broils, 
and painting anarchy in ſuch fearful, 
good order in ſuch lovely colours, as 
I am unable to give you an idea of. 
It naturally follows, that I look up 
to the king as the father of his peo- 
ple, and honour his miniſters as the 


wiſeſt of mankind, 


My uncle's ſtudy-window you know 
commands a view of our hall door : 


the good petulant gentleman, there- 


fore, no ſooner ſees my father ſally 
forth, than he haſtens over, in order, 


by the wiſdom of his converſation, 


to 
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to give me an antidote againſt all the 
mental poiſon he apprehends I have im- 


bibed during the tete-a-tete, which he 
had not the power to interrupt or pre- 
vent. His arguments, my dear, are al- 
ways long, learned and laboured ; I 
ſhall not therefore trouble you with a 
ſpecimen ; but their purport is the 
convincing me. that the king (which 
is really ſomewhat parodoxical) is the 
worſt enemy of his kingdom, and his 
miniſters, without exception, the baſeſt 
and moſt ignorant of all mankind. 
The conſequence of this unceaſing di- 
ligence is, that inſtead of fixing me 
what he wiſhes and verily believes, 
the alternate changes which are rung 


in my ears on the. ſeparate merits of 


theſe contending parties, produce 
all that jumble of ideas I have 
heard you ſay you have ſometimes 
experienced, and render me by 
turns, .courtier, anticourtier, and a 
political ſceptic. One circumſtance 

is 
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is however exceedingly pleaſant : when 
my fentiments happen to concur with 
the tenets of theſe ſages in politics, 
I mean in our private interviews and | 
| diſcourſings on public matters, I am 
| then a. phænomenon of wiſdom ; but 
when they happen to run counter, 
1 they affect to treat me as an inſignifi- 

cant girl, who, with a ſmattering of 

knowledge, has the vanity to expect 

her opinion to be deciſive. 


Ĩ ſhall have a glorious time of it 
when the general election comes 
on — for fo juſt, though fo ludi- 
crous, 1s your deſcription of the toil 
and the barbarity of thoſe periods, that 
I moſt heartily dread their approach. 
I have known my father ply his gueſts 
with loyal healths untill they have 
tumbled under the table, where,for the 
honour of the court, they have re- 
mained ſnoring untill ſleep had en- 
abled them to riſe and renew their 
zeal in their favourite cauſe. 


Nor 
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Nor has the matter been a jot mend- 
ed at my uncle's here the worthy 
patriots, in defence of liberty ai; 
laws, have waded you through Whole 
pipes of wine, and heroically ha- 
zarded fevers and every diſeaſe exceſs 
bears in her train, to puniſn the hu- 
man body, in order to teſtify their 
warm affection for the body politic. 


If ever I marry, be aſſured my dear 
Emma! will never marry a partizan; 
for though the gentle, the liberal mind 
my mother poſſeſſed enabled her to 
pleaſe both theſe ſtrange relations, I 
am too well acquainted with her 
daughter's deficiencies to conceive her 
capable of accommodating herſelf to 
the caprices of any family but the one 
ſhe is now caſt in. 


Henry and I are for ever talking 
of you, nor 1s it given me to deter- 
mine which of us takes moſt pleaſure 
in the ſubject. He borrows my brace- 

let 
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let becauſe ornamented with your ſweet 


picture, and having retired for hours, 


which it is preſumable he ſpends in 
ſoft contemplation, he returns it with 
a hali-ſuppreſſed ſigh—and extolls— 
the—paianter, 


I wiſh he was of conſequence enough 
with you to render this break a diſap- 
pointment. 


Vet, though it is apparent he thinks 
of little elſe but my beloved friend, 
and though he is for ever ſeeking op- 
portunities of talking of her; to every 
charge, however lively, made of his 


being in love, he anſwers, No, no— 


nor am IJ at a loſs to account for his 
conduct in that particular But ſome 
miracle may enable him to proclaim 
aloud, what he would now tremble 
to 2 and be permitted to 


ä 


Jan am I not yours, as affectio- 
nately as any human event can render 
: me, 
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me, or any other additions teach me 
to feel, than ſubſcribing myſelf, 


Your unalterable friend, 


8. F. 


8 


LETTER IV. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


OUR advice then, my lovely 
friend, was not altogether ſo 
diſintereſted as I imagined. O theſe 
artleſsly artful people But you and 
Henry ſpeak the ſame language with 
your lips, and your conduct equally 
betrays you. & | 


You love my brother—O no, im- 
poſſible - and yet you could wiſh to 
hear he was ſent to London before 
you, though in ſo abje&, ſo ſervile 
a character as that of a place-hun- 

ter 
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ter—You have however obtained your 
with, and I have loſt my brother. 


Finding my father wholly inexo- 
rable, and that Henry's baniſhment or 
his acquieſcence was the only grace to 
be expected at his hands, I imme- 
diately viſited my uncle and informed 
him of what had paſſed. He is deli- 
vered! exclaim'd he in a kind of tranſ- 
port; my boy is deliver'd from the 
ſhame that awaited him; and do you 
aſſure him, that in whatever other ſitu- 
ation he may be caſt, I will ſupport 


him; he ſhall have credit with my 


banker (and I will write to him di- 
rectly for that purpoſe) for moderate 
ſums, and I can truſt both his prin- 
ciples and his prudence never to want 
great ones.—So ſaying he turried me 
away, that I might ſtrike, as he phraſed 
it, whilſt the iron was hot, and avert 
the reproach of my family. 


I now ſought Henry—and found 
him—ſhall I yes I will tell you--carv- 
Ing 
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ing your name on your fayourite peach- 
tree in the little garden—l ſmiled, 
I ſuppoſe, ſomewhat ſignificantly, for 
he bluſhed moſt intelligently and fo 
far things are as they ſhould be 
which is the only comment I will make 
on certain-parts in your letter, 


I told him what he had to fear 
from my father and to hope from my 
uncle—He embraced me tenderly— 


bid me often think of him, and ſome- 


times write to him then withdrew, at 
once to ſpare mine, and conceal his 
own ſenſibility.— I can no more - my 
tears but he is the brother of my 
tendereſt affections. 


My uncle expects each l 
poſt mall be fraught with news from 
that center of politics, the metropolis. 
Henry therefore will have his hands 
full, my father having formed ſimilar 
expectations with my uncle, excluſive 
of the devoirs, I flatter myſelt, you 

will 
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will do him the honour to exact from 
him. —As for poor me, I ſuppoſe I 
muſt be thankful for an occaſional 
how do ye, as ſiſters, like wives, are 
the leaſt of all their ſex remembered 
by the men they love. 


But a thought ſtrikes me replete 
with conſolation Who knows how 
far a fair friend of mine may conde- 
ſcend to ſupply every brotherly defi- 


cience, by communicating all ſhe 


knows concerning him ? Forgive me 
this piece of vanity, of preſumption 


but you, who make ſuch critical 


diſtinctions between friendſhip and a 
ſofter paſſion, may do many things 
either in the good-natured or the amu- 
ſing way that would be ſuſpicious in 
your humble ſervant and thereby 
hangs a tale. 


This party rage, how N it abſorb 
every valuable principle! Henry, the 


only ſon of his father, was ſuffered to 
launch 
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launch on the wide ocean of the world 
without exciting one paternal pang, 
and ſeems already, together with all 
the virtues of his character, to be ſunk 
in oblivion, 


There is indeed nothing left for 
him but to ſcribble himſelf into re- 
novated favour; and yer that would 
be a ſervice of danger, from his being 
obliged to keep up a very oppoſite 
correſpondence to that which muſt 
recommend him to his father. I muſt 
ſet my wits to work 1n order to relieve 
him from this dilemma—or ſuppoſe, 
my dear, as your inventive faculties 
are abundantly quicker than mine, you 
was once again to aſſiſt me. Your 
removal to London, as we are com- 
pelled to live in a ſtate of cruel ſepa- 
ration, one would imagine of little 
concern to me But though your 
mention of that city, caſually, in 
your firſt letter, did not in the leaſt 
alarm me, your ſerious annuncia- 

tion 
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tion of your intended journey, in 
the letter now before me, occaſion- 
ed me a very painful ſenſation * : it 
is however the fixed reſolution of 
your mother, and muſt be ſubſcribed 
to. Tour mind is formed, your judg- 
ment eſtabliſhed, and your taſte incor- 
ruptible: I therefore fear much more 
for your health than your morals, as 


it will be impoſſible for you to keep 


yourſelf ſo detached from the polite 
world, as at all times to avoid the 
elegant vigil or the midnight revel. 


The decay of your lovely complex- 
ion will be the leaſt price you muſt 
pay for theſe unnatural amuſements; 
your delicate conſtitution will become 


inſenſibly the victim, unleſs you have 


the reſolution, in juſtice to yourſelf 
and in compaſſion to me, to be ever- 
more on your guard in this article of 
dangerous, however faſhionable con- 
duct. ; ; 

| My 


* The letter here mentioned is omitted, 
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My uncle grievouſly complained 
to me a few days before Harry's de- 
parture, that he was a lukewarm pa- 
triot. I know not what to make of him, 
continued he requiring good ſenſe 
to be the ground work of party prin- 
ciples - who thinks of good ſenſe, 
when they are ſaving their country? 


What a ſevere ſatire, my dear, on 
the times is this ſlip of the tongue 
—][ believe I might call it an actual 
libel, for have we not been informed 
by one of our wiſeſt judges from the 
bench; that in proportion to the truth 
of a ſarcaſm it is a libel ?—In other 
words, great men may be knaves, but 
{mall ones may not call them by their 
proper names; ſo that, as Garth ſays, 


4 Little villains muſt ſubmit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in 


ſtate,” 
But though the power and the inge- 
nuity of the higher orders of man- 
kind, might combine to wreſt the laws 
5 thus 
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thus to their own accommodation, I 
think it was hazarding a good deal, 
to tell the people as much in actual 
terms — becauſe, my dear, arguing 
conſequentially, if we are not to men- 
tion the vices of the right honourable 
world, it can never be fair for them 
to take cognizance of our little 
lapſes. —But my poor uncle was too 
much heated with the idea of what he 
conceived the right, to be aware of 
the wrong that had eſcaped him, and 
wrapping himſelf up in his own integri- 
ty, moſt cordially deſpiſed the opinion 
of all mankind. The predicament, how- 
ever, which this converſation too plain- 
ly brought Henry under was an alarm- 
ing one — he muſt have either attached 
himſelf to one party or broke hands 
with both; and as his father's circum- 
ſtances became more and more deſpe- 
rate, he would infallibly have been 


rendered more and more dependent 


on my uncle, who I am ſatisfied would 
ſoon 
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ſoon have inſiſted upon either finally 
fixing him or finally caſting him off. 
-— This was a pleaſant proſpect ; Hen- 
ry has happily flown from it, but there 
is no flying for me I am as it were 
the bulwark of our domeſtic harmony, 
and could not remove myſelf without 
its diſſolution. Yet how could it be 
expected that a young fellow who has 
received what the world calls a liberal 
education, and been accuſtomed to a 
choice, a will of his own, ſhould have 
it preſented to him what party prin- 
ciples he ſhould adopt? as if his ſoul 
was to be wholly paſſive in a cauſe 
wherein thoſe of his relations were ſo 
abundantly active - but it was a nar- 
row and an unreaſonable demand. If 
one power indeed had been to dictate, 
the ſtrange requeſt would have been 
lomewhat leſs extravagant, but when 
my father would have him a courtier 
on pain of his mortal diſpleaſure, and 
my uncle commands him to be a pa- 
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triot on the forfeiture of his fortune, 


it was morally impoſſible the poor 
creature could be either, and remain 


on this ſpot of abſurdity. 


O that my poor afflicted aunt could 


exert all her powers to moderate 


this fooliſh tyranny, this provoking 


deſpotiſm She was a truly good and 
ſenſible woman—but tho? the ſtrokes 
of Providence, I conceive, ought to 
be ſubmitted to unrepiningly, we are 
not prohibited complaining when op- 
preſſed by human misfortunes; I mean 


fuch as are derived from vanity, obſti- 


nacy, pride, or other mental imperfec- 


tions, which reaſon teaches us to reduce 


to a due ſubordination to her laws, 
My uncle 1s, nevertheleſs, by this miſe- 
rable condition of his wife, tied down 
from doing all the miſchief his incli- 
nation might prompt him to on any 
deſperate diſputation with my father ; 
as from nat being able to unite him- 


felf to any other woman, he cannot 
conveniently 
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conveniently have a legitimate heir 
—and ſuch is his opinion of thoſe 
women who could bleſs him with an 
illegitimate one, that they could never 
quiet his ſcruples, that he might be 
cheriſhing and careſſing a ſpurious off- 
ſpring for he will believe the whole 
ſex is either exemplarily virtuous or 
dreadfully vicious. This then ſhould 
ſeem ſome kind of ſecurity for Henry; 
and yet as my uncle's poſſeſſions are 
all perſonality, it frequently occurs to 
me, that as your humoriſts rob their 
heirs to endow a college or an, hoſpital 

(for from the abuſe of all charitable 
inſtitutions I cannot conſider ſuch ac- 
tions as plous ones) why may not 
this our relation be induced to ob- 
tain a place for his ſtatue in ſome pa- 
triotic niche, by leaving the bulk, if 
not the whole, of his fortune, to ſome 
celebrated charity, or celebrated body 
of patriots ?—But this is all idle con- 
jecture, for as to my part, I have ne- 
ver yet diſobliged him, and his little 
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doubts reſpecting Henry can never 
amount to a cauſe of diſinheritance 
— though if he could ever forſake us, 
it would be in ſome violent fit of 
' reſentment, which, whilſt it made him 
eager to puniſh the offending father, 
would make him inſenſible to the 
claims of his innocent children, 


Henry obſerved all theſe poſſible 
evils with the moſt ſtoical firmneſs — 
what he never poſſeſſed he ſeemed to 
conceive he could not loſe—but able 
ſoever as he might be to reconcile 
himſelf to my uncle's will, I know 
not by what arguments he will be 
able to accommodate himſelf to the 
devaſtations in his paternal proviſion, 


His generoſity, I am convinced, 
makes him think me by much in the 
wrong ſituation; but if as a woman it 
cannot be denyed I am more circum- 
{cribed in my opportunities of improv- 
ing a ſcanty pittance, I will, by learn- 


ing to live happily on a little, lift my- 
| —_— 
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ſelf at leaſt into equality with this hap- 
pier ſex. 


Your mother once gave me hopes, 
that if ever ſhe viſited London ſhe 
would take our village in her route; 
but I ſuppoſe the too notorious diſſen- 
ſions of my relations will deter her 
from fulfilling them, as it cannot be 
concealed that ſhe could not utter a 
ſyllable on party ſubjects but mult of- 
fend one of the partizans Vet might 
not thoſe ſubjects by her amiable ad- 
dreſs be wholly avoided, in kind con- 
ſideration of, 


My dear Emma's affectionate, 


S. FitLpixG, 
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MR. FIELDING TO MISS FIELDING, 


AVING already informed you 

by a few lines of my ſafe arrival 

in London, I need not on this occa- 
ſion, my dear ſiſter, advert to that 
particular, but tell you the extraor- 
dinary yet natural commands I have 
received from my father and uncle. 
My uncle in the ſtrongeſt terms enjoins 
me to be frequent in my viſits at Mr. 
, Mr, Stickler's firſt friend, in 
order, as he phraſes it, that I may 
drink at the fountain head of politics ; 
whilſt my father condeſcendingly hints 
to me, that the only road to his re- 
turning favour lies through Lord 
Ruleall's levees. —Scylla and Charyb- 
dis are thus evermore ſubjecting me to 
inevitable ſhipwreck. —It is poſſible 
I may occaſionally drop in upon both 


| theſe great public characters, but I 
| leave 
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leave you to determine how poſſible 
it will be for me to take the hand of 
either in friendſhip, when it muſt be 
my daily practice to ridicule both. 
There is ſomething ſo whimſically juſt, 
and ſo amiably judicious, in your mode 
of conducting yourſelf, that I can 
never ſufficiently admire it—for, with- 
out any real ſacrifices of your vera- 
city, you acquit yourſelf ſo perfectly 
to the ſatisfaction of both your rela- 
tions, that was my father to be aſked 
reſpecting your political tenets, he 
would gravely affirm them to cor- 
reſpond with his own, at the ſame 
time that my uncle believes himſelf 


your oracle in that ſublime artiele of 


Chriſtian faith. They would not how- 
ever be content to take me by im- 
plication, or I was as willing to tem- 
poriſe as yourſelf, but whilft you was 
encouraged to play in your agreable 
manner with the ſubject, a demand 
was continually made on me for my 
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ſerious ſentiments : I had therefore no 
refource but in the rectitude of my 
intentions ; but though I could not 
deſcend to lye, I would not heſitate 
to make a pilgrimage to oblige them. 


I cannot help thinking oppoſition 
has received a ſevere ſhock by the death 
of one great man, and the defection of 
another not but I am ſenſible you 
laugh at every effort of oppoſing go- 
vernment meaſures, from perſuading 
yourſelf, that what they will do, they 
will do either by fraud or force, and 
ſometimes by the united powers of each 
of thoſe national principles. 


The maxim at preſent is, and I fear 


will prove but too ſucceſsful, to let 


the public bawl, as wayward children 
are left to cry themſelves aſleep. 


I am aware you will ſuſpect the max- 
im to originate from a people, who, 


you would inſiſt upon it, know how 


to undermine where open attack is 
found 
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found unavailing, and can patiently 
abide the repeated repulſe and the 
complicated indignity that would forive 
the heart of an Engliſhman. Do not, 
however, ſuffer nationality to take 
hold of your mind; it is a narrow and 
mean principle of judging, as well as 
acting. I agree with you ſo far as to 
acknowledge that cuſtom and educa- 
tion have great power over the indivi- 
dual, as alſo that there are cuſtoms 
which operate characteriſtically on a 
ſet of men, who aſlociate and converſe 
with one another, and form their man- 
ners and regulate their ideas by a 
kind of eſtabliſhed ſtandard but, juſt 
as this obſervation may be in the gene- 
ral, I by no means iubſcribe to it in 
particular inſtances, from perſuading 
myſelf that the criterion of right and 
wrong, as well as of true taſte, is uni- 
verſal, and in no degree confined to 
any one nation, religion, or language. 
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Mr. Stickler is, they tell me, a well- 
bred man, Lord Ruleall an inſinu- 
ating one—that the former writes, 
and the latter ſpeaks moſt happily— 
but I have not my political faith to 
ſeek, and therefore have little to fear 
from the wit or wiſdom of theſe cele- 
brated partizans.--We cannot look into 
politics with rational eyes, which cir- 
cumſtance is ſufficient of itſelf to keep 
me ſuſpended like the tomb of Maho- 
met, between heaven and earth; or 
more properly, I ſhall always hold 
myſelf ready to recede from or ap- 
proach near to either party, as the 
magnet of truth may incline me; and 
as Lord Ruleall has done the nation 
not- only the moſt glaring, but the 
moſt capital injury, in ſeparating the 
prince and the people, and Mr. Stick- 
ler profeſſes himſelf deſirous to effect 
2 reconciliation, ſo eſſential to the 
ſafety of the ſovereign and the hap- 
pineſs of the ſubject, I may at the pre- 
ſent 
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ſent juncture, according to my above- 
mentioned rule, pronounce myſelf a 
patriot. | 


I could nevertheleſs wiſh, for the 
happineſs of my fellow countrymen, 
as no man can. inſure ſucceſs, worthy 
ſoever as his deſign may be, or judi- 
ciouſly concerted his meaſures, that 
Mr. Stickler may not engage them 
to lean ſo abſolutely on him as to loſe 
their own ftrength. This kingdom 
has produced patriots who have ſerved 
their own private ends at the expence 
of a confiding multitude: but even 
admitting Mr. Stickler an exception 
to all rule, as a man he muſt be falli- 
ble, and as a fingle voice unimpor- 
tant in competition with his numerous 
opponents. 


[ perceive you do not quite ap- 
prove of this prejudgment, and may it 
not prove prophetic but, as actions 
are the teſtimonials of popular merit, 
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it will not be long before Mr. Stick- 
ler's actions teach us the true eſtimate 
of his public character. 


I am not, I confeſs, arrived to ſuch 
a degree of refinement as to be ca- 
pable of aſcertaining how far it is ne- 
ceſſary for a man's conduct to be diſ- 
intereſted to deſerve the epithet of 
virtuous; but this I know, that as 
ſelf is at all times the active principle 
with the people, however diverſified 
its complexion, ſome entering into 
popular confuſions for amuſement, 
others from the ſenſe of preſent, and 
ſtill more from the apprehenſion of 
future grievances, all aſſuming the 
name of liberty; ſo has private pique 
and intereſted reſentment been diſ- 
covered to be the acting principle 

with the leader. But I again ſubmit 
the deciſion to time, and will drop 
the equally perplexed and perplex- 
ing ſubject. 


When 
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When did you hear from your fair 
friend? She, Sophia, has none of the 
difficulties to contend with, which you 
and ] for ſuch a ſucceſſion of years have 
ſo painfully experienced. Her gentle, 
generous mind But I have done.—— 
Our family eſtate, tho' little inferior 
once to a principality, is now, I am 
convinced, ſo impaired by party zeal, 
that you and I can barely hope for 
a competency, ſhould we be ſo happy 
as to eſcape ſo ſevere a ſhipwreck 
as muſt reduce us to the neceſſity of 
ſubſiſting by thoſe talents which we 
have cultivated for our entertainment. 
You will perhaps wonder whence I 
caught this fearful idea. Uſurious 
mortgages are not long in eating up 
the beſt eſtates; and as for court de- 
pendance it is cobweb-hold. We will 
then join in wiſhing Miſs Sidney all 
the telicity her ſuperiority entitles her 

to, 


1 
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to, and aſpire merely to the rank of 
her humble friends. 


I am, my dear ſiſter, &c. 


H. FitLDinG. 


LETTER VI. 


MISS FIELDING TO MR. FIELDING, 


HY, Henry, will you not ſpeak 
Y Y out? That you love Miſs Sid- 
ney has long been apparent to me, 
nor am I at a loſs to divine her ſenti- 
ments but intimate as we are, and 


exempt as I know myſelf from no 


other part of her confidence, delicacy 
has on this ſubject for ever ſealed her 
lips, as an apprehenſion of being un- 
acceptable has hitherto your own. You 
muſt be ſenſible this is the only point 
can turn to for your mutual feli- 


City, as it would be no leſs abſurd 
than 
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than unavailing to endeavour to per- 
ſuade her to violate proper forms for 
your encouragement. If I have your 
permiſſion, not being able otherwiſe 
to break the ice, I will become an er- 
rant go-between, and in your name 
write the tendereſt, the moſt agree- 
able things—unlels you can prevail 
upon yourſelf to let your own pen 
ſpeak for you, which I verily be- 
lieve would be trebly efficacious, 


My father and uncle have had a 
tight ene latter is however 
at laſt victorious for the honour I 
may ſay of the Borough of Piddleton; 
as, if report may be relied on, the 
popular zealot, in order to gain his 
purpoſe, has, in the language of the 
good old ſong, *< cauſed his gold to 
fly like chaff before the wind.” My 
father, it is plain, comforts himſelf 
with the hopes that, though jockied 
now, he ſhall triumph in his turn. I 
was very nigh falling into irretrievable 
diſgrace, 
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diſgrace, by remarking that as the 
ſitting was ſo far advanced a ſeat could 
ſcarcely be worth contending for 
but I find that admiſſion at the fag- 
end of one ſeſſions is conſidered as 
earneſt of being received on the open- 
ing of the new one; and I have 
burnt my fingers ſufficiently to teach 
me caution for the future. 


My uncle ſeems to talk very confi- 
dently of Mr. Stickler's being in the 
Houſe at the general election; nay, 


hinges the fate of the kingdom upon 


that ſingle event. — But I, who am 
called a pert, though forbid to think 
myſelf a diſcerning partizan, cannot 
enter into the idea of one man's ſav- 


ing a whole country, I mean after the 


common mode of repreſentation. 


My uncle complains that your de- 
ſcriptions want ſalt; why will you 
ſcruple diſſecting your fellow-crea- 
tures for his amuſement?—!l wiſh, for 

W yur 
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your ſake however as well as his, that 
we could change pens, for I warrant 
mine ſhould be dipped ſufficiently deep 
in popular acrimony. But as you are 
not qualified to do theſe things your- 
ſelf, why not employ ſome ready 
ſcribe in your ſervice—and the more 
eſpecially as I could give him his 
cue? for by my frequent reading 
of the news- papers I am well informed 
what are the expreſſions that beſt hit 
his fancy: viz. yenal miniſtry, indo- 
lent king, daring Lord Ruleall, op- 
preſſed people, liberty, property, bro- 
ken windows, and burnt effigies. 


O how his honeſt ears are tickled 
when I fall on a long ſtring of - theſe 
favourite epithets |! 


But for my part I would fain know 
what theſe liberty- boys would be at 
— they talk much of the laws of the 
land in the very moment of their moſt 


outrageous nonconformity thereto, 
Fi and 
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and ſpread out the duties of the ſo- 
vereign at the ſame time that they 
themſelves are violating every duty 
of ſociety.— But it is an inexplicable 
riddle, and as ſuch ſhall puzzle me no 
longer. 

I hate the metropolis, and heartily 
with you ſafe at a diſtance from it, 
yet not at the preſent juncture for 
know your admired Miſs Sidney ſpends 
the winter in London : and it is very 
probable, for the ſiſter's ſake, ſhe may 
take ſome little notice of the brother. 
It will be very convenient alſo to place 
your vifits to the ſame account, which 
I thus maſt cordially give you leave 
to do. 


I ſhould envy any one but your- 
ſelf the hours you will pals with her; 
but your happineſs is mine, and as 
ſuch ſhall be enjoyed by me. Write 
to me immediately, for I owe Miſs 


Sidney a letter, and would gladly p'ead 
"Bi your 
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your cauſe whilſt I am making her 
zuft returns for her remembrance of 
me. Let no court beauty ſupplant 
her, I conjure you, in your affections ; 
for however fair the outſide, you wall 
never meet with the mental accom- 
pliſhments in any one of them ſhe 
poſſeſſes ;—and ſhe alone ſhall be the 
ſiſter of 

Yours, &c. 


S. FieLDING, 


—— — 


LETTER VIL 
MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


HAT our houſe ſtands firm 

on its baſis, is with me an un- 
ſpeakable miracle. Contention and 
wild uproar have however dwelt for 
ſome time within its walls, and hourly 
threatened its deſtruction. 


My 


thouſand pounds. 


— — — 
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My uncle tells me this laſt party- 
manceuvre has colt my father nine 
Will no eva- 
cuations bring him to his ſenſes ? or 
will they reſiſt every conviction but 
the ſtroke that finally undoes us ? 


I find my uncle has contrived to 
be my father's mortgagee ; but that is 
{mall comfort, for he has ſo large a 
portion of what Mr. Sterne calls perſe- 
verance in a good cauſe, obſtinacy in 
a bad one, in his compoſition, that I 
am ſatisfied he will prove as rigorous 
a creditor as the greateſt ſtranger in 
the univerſe. Nor will it in any de- 
gree be the better for Harry — for in 
order to revenge himſelf on the patri- 
monial acres for being ſo idly ſacri- 
ficed, he will harrow up the earth 
untill he has exhauſted all its ſtrength, 
and rendered his nephew heir to a 
deſert tract. But let fortune do her 
worſt, I am reſolved to meet her 
moſt malicious turns unmoved, and, 
without 
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without too much regretting the paſt, 
or too much depending on the future, 
repoſe myſelf on the boſom of inno- 
cence and induſtry. 


You tell me every thing is in readi- 
neſs for your journey. Will you do 
my brother the honour to let him at- 
tend you at Hounſlow, if you even 
cannot conſent to conſtitute him your 
ciciſbeo on other occaſions ?—On this 
ground I ſhall not take a ſingle ſtep 
without your permiſſion ; and yet I 
know your mother has too much good 
ſenſe to be alarmed at the devoirs of 
a young man who would rather die 
than be guilty of a mean action, and 
never once had conception of an inſi- 
dious one. 


Well may we ſay that the roſe and 
the thorn are inſeparable—for in pro- 
portion as Henry is admitted to an ac- 
quaintance with y-ur excellencies, he 
muſt adore them and tremble at the 

approach 
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approach of every wealthier favourite. 
Though my brother could not prevail 
upon himſelf to be the tool of a party, 
even to oblige a father he loved, a 
young fellow with no other ſpur to 
his intent than genuine ſervility joy- 
fully accepted my father's propoſal, 
and ſtood forth the warm candidate 
for Piddleton. My uncle's mark of 
hatred is ſet upon him nevertheleſs, 


Teſt the breach ſhould not be ſufficiently 


wide without his aſſiſtance, he is in- 
troduced into our houſe upon a foot- 
ing of the utmoſt familiarity, and 
wholly engroſſes my father's ear and 
heart. I ſhudder at the idea; but, my 
dear friend, it is too plain that I am 
declining in my. conſequence, and 
where the matter will end I am unable 
to conjecture, 


My uncle ſolicits me to make his 
houſe my own, but I am fearful of 
puſhing things to extremities, and 
juſtifying my father's deſertion of 
his 
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his children — beſides, you know Em- 
ma, my uncle's mode of living is very 
unlike every thing I have been taught 
to approve. Though no ſportſman 
himſelf, he delights in the humours 
of the chace; and every man is ac- 
ceptable at his table that can roar 
out a catch in honour of horſes and 
hounds. Add to which, for the pur- 
poſe, I ſuppoſe, of preſerving and pro- 
moting his popularity, every indivi- 
dual that can boaſt his qualification 
as an elector has not only free egreſs 
and regreſs at the hall, but 1s re- 
ceived with open arms. -A pretty 
table this for a young woman to pre- 
fide at, where the ſpirit and barba- 
rity of electioneering is kept up all 
the year round! And yet I much 
fear this will prove at laſt my beſt 
aſylum, Was only myſelf concerned 
my choice would ſoon be determined, 
but my brother will ſtand or fall in 


his uncle's opinion according as his 
5 ſiſter 
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ſiſter has the happineſs to pleaſe him, 
and I muſt play my cards with ſuit- 
able circumſpection. I was laſt night 
beyond meaſure ftartled—for, would 
you believe it, this tool of a candi- 
date, if I miſtake not, had the impu- 
dence to ogle me.—I did command 
myſelf ſo far as not to rebuke him, 
and 1 hope he will ſave me from every 
future provocation by ſinking into his 
primitive inſignificancy. 


- I would, but cannot conceal it 
my mind is moſt unhappily agita- 
ted, —I apprehend I know not what 
of mortification and miſery—but my 
father's countenance is certainly no 
longer the ſame towards me, and the 


houſe ſeems already to bear the veſtiges 


of ruin. 


My brother's nobleneſs of mind 
will, I alſo foreſee, expoſe him to 
endleſs inconventencies, —Read the 
incloſed—It is, I confeſs, a breach of 

confidence; 
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confidence ; but it will ſhew you the 
man—a matrimonial candidate—he 
would not, Emma, accept a diadem 
from the woman he hated, and has, 
you will read, inſuperable delicacies 
where he loves. The only conſola- 
tion that remains with me is that 
you cannot diſeſteem him for peculi- 
arities, which are ſo like thoſe inter- 
woven in your own nature, and in 
the general, your rule of conduct. 

Return to your family—alas ! my 
dear girl, I muſt not loſe a thought 
that way : my father and his new ally 
have but too many opportunities for 
machinating whilſt I am on the ſpot, 
and I will never, either directly or indi- 
rectly, with my knowledge, aſſiſt in 
weaving the web of my own deſtruc- 
tion. 


My uncle this morning, in a fit 
of kindneſs and generoſity, made me 
a preſent of a hundred pound bank- 
note, and I this afternoon paid it away 
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to one of my father's moſt clamorous 
creditors, ſo that it is very poſſible 
it may revert to him again. You 
may judge from hence how low it 
is with a man who has perverted the 
fineſt talents, and inſtead of advancing 
the reputation of his children, undone 
both them and himſelf. 


Do not however ſuffer yourſelf to 
be infected by my melancholy, but 
write to me with your uſual chearful- 
neſs; for be aſſured that chearfulneſs 
is the cordial drop in the exiſtence of 


Yours, &c. 


S. FrtLDinG. 


LE T- 
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LETTER VIII. 


MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING, 


ROVIDED you will promiſe | 
me that when no longer able to 
ſtand your ground you will fly to 
the arms of friendſhip, I will be 
ſatisfied—I will not break out into 
deſerved exclamations againſt the un- 
natural conduct of your father, or the 
barbarous manners of your uncle: I 
will conſtrain myſelf from characteri- 
ſing the preſuming wretch as he ought, 
who could look my Sophia into con- 
fuſion at her own table, and, if poſſi- 
ble, ſubmit myſelf unrepining to the 
will of Heaven. 


But, my deareſt girl, illuſtrious ſo- 
ever as the pride may be, do not let 
the pride of your brother's heart miſ- 
lead you, —There is nothing, believe 
me, humiliating, much leſs degrading, 
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in the acceptance of good offices from 
thoſe we love; nay it is only an equal- 
ly perverſe and ſtubborn ſpirit that 
could make you deaf to the pleadings 
of friendſhip: but I will hope bet- 
ter things, and as you anſwer or diſ- 
appoint my expectations in this im- 
portant particular, meaſure the ſince- 
rity of your affection for me. We 
ſhould have been by this time in 
London, if a ſlight indiſpoſition had 
not induced my mother to defer our 
departure we however, unleſs ſome 
diſagreeable and unforeſeen accident 
intervenes, ſhall quit the place to- 
morrow morning—and then for your 
brother's attentions, which, to ſhew 
you I am neither prude nor coquette, 
nor aught but your unaltered and un- 
alterable friend, I fairly confeſs to 
you, cannot in my opinion be com- 
menced too ſoon, nor diſcontinued too 
late; and you have my good leave to 
tell him the utmoſt extent of this my 
permiſſion 


15 
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permiſſion—for to be plain with you, 
I am as little apprehenſive of his 
miſconſtruing my favourable declara- 
tions, as of his proving a check to 
my London admirers. 


Unknowing as I am in the ways of 
the world, I can prepare myſelf for 
the buzz of flatterers ; but as I have 
ſettled it never to confide, I dety time 
or place to render them deceivers 
but ſentiment avaunt 


Old as I am (and I have attained 
the verge of one and twenty) I have 
never yet ſeen London — Te ſmall- 
pox, that formidable diſeaſe, being the 
bug-bear with my mother, at the ſame 
time that ſhe had not the courage to 
conſent to my being inoculated. But 
you know it is her opinion, however 
erroneous, that together with the pock 
the humours of the ſubje&t from 
which it is taken are communicable ; 
; E 3 and 
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permiſſion 
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permiſſion— for to be plain with you, 
[ am as little apprehenſive of his 
miſconſtruing my favourable declara- 
tions, as of his proving a check to 
my London admirers. 


Unknowing as I am in the ways of 
the world, I can prepare myſelf for 
the buzz of flatterers ; but as I have 
ſettled it never to confide, I dety time 
or place to render them decervers— 
but ſentiment avaunt |! 


Old as I am (and I have attained 
the verge of one and twenty) I have 
never yet ſeen London—Tte ſmall- 
pox, that formidable diſcaſe, being the 
bug-bear with my mother, at the ſame 
time that ſhe had not the courage to 
conſent to my being inoculated. But 
you know it is her opinion, however 
erroneous, that together with the pock 
the humours of the ſubje&t from 
which it 1s taken are communicable ; 
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and ſhe will tell you abundance of 
tales to corroborate this tradition. 


Jam not indeed ſufficiently ſkillful 
to ſpeak one way or the other, but 
muſt own that I have met with num- 
bers who complain of ill health, and 
date its decline from their inoculation. 
It 1s nevertheleſs the faſhien, and has 
been beyond meaſure ſucceſsful in 
the prelervation of beauty : I there- 
tore profeſs myſelf a friend to the in- 
vention, —Yer is not this being ſome- 
what ungrateful to nature, as ſhe has 
within theſe few "months done the 
kindeſt part by me imaginable, hav- 
ing ſprinkled this face, of which you 
are ſo fond, with a gentle, a generous 
hand, and left it barely poſſible to 
ſay from appearances that I have 
paſſed the Rubicon, 


I mean to look about me in the 
new world, into which I am on 


the point of entering, in order to 
| form 
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form a juſt judgment of men and 
things. In the country you are ſen- 
ſible ſcandal and politics are the only 
variation of topics we can boaſt, but 
I preſume good-breeding mult equally 
reſtrain the calumniator and the po- 
litician from ſhewing themſelves in 
good company, not to mention a 
word of thoſe ſuccedaneums for con- 
verſation, cards, muſic, and public 
amuſements. 


I fear Henry will give but very 
moderately into the beau monde, 
for he has not the leaſt turn for ele- 
gant trifling, and is wholly unprac- 
ticed in the ſmall-talk of compliment. 
——-Congenial ſouls will converge to- 
wards each other - but you conceive 
him diſgraced by the compariſon, and 
moſt heartily beg your pardon. 
Could you have made one in this ex- 
curſion but I ſhould then have been 
too happy. 


1 


| 
| 
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My mother honours you for a pru- 


dence and reſolution I condemn; 
for is it not the impediment to our 


ſocial intercourſe, without operating 
beneficially on your ftrange relations 
in any reſpe&t? It may for aught I 
know be amiable, but it ſeems ro me 
contrary to nature to love thoſe we are 
convinced do not love us.—You will 
tell me perhaps that duty is an indiſ- 
penſable tie, and the foibles of thoſe 
to whom we are indebted for our ex- 
iſtence, though open to the attack of 
all the world beſide, ought to be ſa- 
cred with us. Come, my dear, I will 
meet you on this ground ; but as no 
logic under the ſun can make your 
uncle other than your uncle, ſhall 
expect your mental bondage in no 
degree to be extended to him, I have 
a thought borrowed this inſtant from 
the plot of Love in a Village, that 
would with your concurrence anſwer 


alt our purpoſes, 


A dif- 
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A diſagreeable marriage (nor is your 
ſituation leſs diſtreſſing) puts the ſpi- 
rited Roſetta on ſeeking an aſylum in 
the houſe of her friend, under the 
humble character of her waiting gentle- 
woman. My poor valuable Jenny 
you know is dead, and her loſs as yet 
unſupplied, I mean as to the article 
of attendance, for as to the other 
merits of her character, I muſt not 
hopeever to be ſo bleſſed again—What 
ſay you, are you heroine enough to 
follow Madam Roſetta's example? 


Was I indeed a fine lady, or did 
my mother govern: herſelf by the ex- 
alted ideas fine ladies entertain of their 
ſuperior exiſtence to that of their do- 
meſtics, ſuch a ſituation as-I would 
thus court you to accept would be 
moſt horrible—bur as modeſt addreſs, 
agreeable manners, and a cultivated: 
underſtanding, would be ſufficient 
paſſports (as witneſs my. poor loſt 
Jenny) for any young woman to al- 
| E 5 moſt. 
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moſt equality in my family, I have a 
notion we could ſo contrive it as to be 
unſpeakably happy, and the more 
eſpecially as it would be incompatible 
withy our ſchemes to appear in public. 
But how, you will perhaps aſk me, 
impoſe you for a ſtranger on my mo- 
ther? I reply by the power of dreſs; 
and need I tell you that if ſhe had her 
ſuſpicions ſhe would ſooner leave her 
curioſity ungratified in any inſtance 
than oppreſs a worthy dependent— or 
even at worſt, the old proverb- would 
avail us, as none are ſo deaf as thoſe 
who will not hear, we may be aſſured 
none are ſo blind as thoſe who will 


not ſee; and thus will you find I am 
furniſhed with my ſaving clauſe againſt 
every poſſible evil. 


I will however as a friend let you 
into a little piece of ſecret hiſtory 
reſpecting my relations. — Ah! there 
are more ſtrange uncles in the world 
than in the county of Hants. 


Will 
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Will Sidney has accordingly ad- 
vanced a moſt alarming length in a 
moſt alarming engagement, for the 
woman, my dear, 1s at beſt a beggar, a 
coquette, and an artful huſſy. You 
muſt now perceive the neceſſity there 
will be for my mother's paying him 
a viſit, and, by the exertion of her 
good ſenſe, convincing him of his 
folly; and as for my good grand- 
mother, age has ſo far deprived her 
of the organs of ſight, that ſhe would 
not be able to diſtinguiſh you from a 
Hottentot. We ſhould have our 
hours to ourſelves, I mean thoſe of 
the morning and evening : you ſhould 
dine in my apartment, becauſe too 
young, too handſome, and too well 
bred to be turned in the kitchen; and 
we would ſleep together. —By this 
little innocent artifice I ſhould keep 
you out of harm's way until I could 
produce you with eclat as my beſt be- 
loved and moſt valued friend, Think 
| "0-0 of 
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of this, be wiſe and make me happy 


in your much regretted, your much 
deſired company. 


I am, &c. 


E. Sipxkr. 


LETTER IX. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


LAS! my dear girl, how little 
are you aware that what is 

equally pleaſing and practicable on 
the ſtage, is wholly incompatible with 
the ſchemes of real life—the poet 
creating difficulties merely for the pur- 
poſe of removing them, and giving 
his characters the neceſſary diſpoſition 
for ſettling the cataſtrophe to his 
with. —But as to reviving the golden 
age in your family, or hoping the be- 
nevolence of your own heart to be- 
co ne 
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come epidemical, is an illuſion you 
muſt renounce, and which can never 
have the deſired effect on my ſenſes. 
London then, believe me, is not the 
route I ſhall purſue, if even compelled 
to play the run-away, though it is 
my fixed reſolution to conſult your 
mother at the laſt exigence, and take 
only ſuch ſteps as her wiſdom can give 
ſanction to—And now you are poſ- 
ſeſſed of my moſt ſecrer determina- 
tions. | 


But notwithſtanding I myſelf can- 
not accept the lively offer you make 
me, I muſt beſpeak the place of 
your waiting gentlewoman for my 
ſweet neighbour Miſs Granville 
whoſe father has (I bluſh to tell you) 
been no leſs cruelly than unjuſtly per- 
ſecuted within this week paſt by my 
uncle, for only preaching a ſenſible 
and heart- ſearching ſermon on the 
merits of brotherly love, good order, 
and national unanimity, 


The 
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The firſt intimation I received of 
the matter (for I imagine his office 
would have ſanctified his doctrine) 
was by an interdiction never to ſee 
or converſe with the lovely girl more, 


You well know all her perfections, 
and that if the daughter of any man 
but a poor country curate, who out of 
pure affection buries her in obſcurity, 
ſhe would be celebrated for an angel, 
and will judge for me what a wound 
my ſenſibility muſt ſuſtain in conform- 
ing to the barbarous mandate.—I have 
ſo far however dared to depart from 
the letter of the law, as to keep up a 
literary connexion with her, which 
next to your correſpondence is held 
dear in my eſtimation. —I have com- 
municated my deſigns reſpecting her, 
and preſuming upon my intereſt with 
my friend, have given her the ſtrongeſt 


hopes of ſucceſs. Her father rejoices 


in the happy opportunity of diſpoſing 


of her, and means to retire to a farm 


houſe 
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houſe at a diſtance, and ſubſiſt upon 
his little ſavings untill the good time 
may arrive of re-eſtabliſhing him in his 
curacy.— This is a moſt reproachful 
piece of tyranny, and I expect you 
ro condemn it as ſeverely as it deſerves. 
But if this letter reaches you in a pro- 
pitious moment, I ſhall be enabled 
to bring good out of evil, and be- 
come the inſtrument of bleſſing where 

my miſtaken relation meant to wound. 


I long to have an epiſtle from you 
in your new ſituation, for many reaſons. 
— Have you ſeen my brother? Do 
you permit him to attend you? — 
But wherefore aſk queſtions which 
time alone can reſolve ?—As to this 
ſpot, I am happy that Henry has quit- 
ted it, for nothing but abſurdity and 
contention can live upon it : my uncle 
very charitably gives my father to 
beggary and repentance ; and my fa- 
ther no leſs kindly wiſhes ſome adverſe 
ſtroke may humble my uncle: you 

may 
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may gueſs what a fine time I have of 
it between them—nor is it poſſible 
to ſay where their violence of diſpo- 
ſition will end. But I ſhould tell you 


the new fancy my uncle has adopted 


in order to multiply his niece's diffi- 
culties. 


I yeſterday morning received a note 
from him requeſting me to fayour him 
with my company. 


I was ſurpriſed at the ceremony 
with which I was invited, nor was my 
curioſity wholly inactive on the occa- 
fion ; the diſtance was however too 
inconſiderable for my cogitations to 
be very profound before he had an 


opportunity of communicating the 
buſineſs. 


You are ſenſible niece, ſaid he, I 
always loved you, and that for your 
ſake I have borne with ſuch indigni- 
ties from your wrong-headed father as 
never brother ſuſtained from brother. 

More- 
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Moreover, I need not now. inform 
you he has undone himſelf, your bro- 
ther, and you—unleſs you are wiſe 
enough to fix me in your intereſt, I 
have received a letter from one of my 
very great friends, whoſe family con- 
nexions are capital, and his eſtate a 
princely one, except that in the cauſe 
of liberty and his country it is a 
little dipped or ſo for the preſent. 
Now if you will be a good girl and 
follow my directions, I will bring 
about a match between him and you, 
and ſo give him as many thouſand 

pounds with you, by way of marriage- 
portion, as*ſhall ſettle all his affairs — 
What ſay you, Sophia, to ſo generous 
an action? 


I ſay, my dear Sir, that it as far 
exceeds my merits as it does my wiſhes.” 


How, how's that? 


No not be offended at my refuſal 
of what I can convince you I ought 
| not 
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not to accept: you tell me my father 
1s ruined in his circumſtances ; ſhall 
he then be forſaken by his child at 
the very inſtant when her filial atten- 
tions will be doubly neceſſary ?—Be- 
lieve me no—Affluence and I, Sir, 


can never join hands whilſt my father 


is unhappily ſituated ; and you muſt 
beſides give me leave to tell you, 
that a matrimonial propoſal would 
have no charms for me, though ſup- 
ported by the united approbation of 
my moſt revered relations. 


Deſpicable fool! contemptible 


meanneſs ! cried he, with ſuch looks 


as I never in my life encountered 
from him—I command myſelf too 
much not to put you out of the 
houſe ; but take notice, I deſire you 
will never enter 1t more. 

Never my dear uncle, unleſs the 
cloud of misfortune which now hangs 
over me, ſhould by miracle be diſperſed. 


give 
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give you every poſſible inſtance, when 
no price was in the queſtion; for in- 
deed, indeed Sir, I have a felf-depen- 
dent, not a venal heart; and you muſt 
blame yourſelf, for ſo diligently cul- 
tivating the natural principles of free- 
dom, with which it is endued. 


You uſed, Sophia, to be a good 
girl, and therefore it is in a great 
meaſure owing to that I am ſo impa- 
tient, on your ſetting your face againſt 
my favorite ſcheme — but come — 
fir down, and let me endeavour to 
perſuade you to prefer your own in- 
tereſt to every idle idea of daughterly 
conduct; for you may believe me, 
nature never intended children ſhould 
be the dupes of wicked, any more 
than the ſlaves of tyrannic parents; 
and this gentleman— 


Name him not, Sir, for it is the rock 
on which your kindneſs for me muſt 
ever ſplit, and my obedience be wretch- 
ed beyond redemption—But why, 

Sir, 
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Sir, drive me from you, or diſturb your- 
ſelf about the behaviour of a girl ?— 
What have I todo with party ?—My 
voice is no ſuffrage, my opinion of 
no weight, my character wholly an 
inactive one. 


Do not, Sophia, labour ſo hard to 
undervalue yourſelf: you have talents 
that muſt either be miſchievouſly or 
gloriouſly exerciſed : I therefore am 
anxious to throw you into ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, as may enable you to ſhine forth 
an ornament to your country, and a1 
honour to your family; and you can 
never be ſo unlike all the reſt of your 
ſex, as to have neither ambition nor 
vanity in your compoſition, 

Well but, Sir, only conſider the 
impoſſibility of a young woman, edu- 
cated as I have been, abſtracted from 
every other conſideration, receiving 
a total ſtranger inſtantaneouſly for a 
huſband —ſome previous acquaintance 
ought ſurely to be permitted, ſome— 

You 
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You muſt not hope to play upon me 
that way; I ſez your ly, but perhaps 
you will ſay honeſt artifice ; but I have 
{o little notion of love matters, that 
you cannot impoſe upon me by your 
ſhilly ſhally tricks, and your yes, or 
no, ſettles the point for ever. 

Unheſitatingly then, I would add 
fearleſsly, but that my diſ- union with 
you will much afflict me, I anſwer, 
no! —1I never will conſent to be 
bought or fold; and be aſſured, Sir, 
that if you caſt me off for this de- 
fence of my natural freedom, as an 
individual, as I have already hinted 
to you, nothing but a tide of pro- 
ſperity, or your condeſcending invita- 
tion, ſhall bring me again into your 
preſence. 

Well then, Madam, you, with your 
abſurd, your very far fetched ideas of 
duty and freedom, may retire,andI have 
only to bring your brother to trial, to 
determine my future connexion with, 
or 
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or alienation from my neareſt relations, 


Though I had ſpoke my re- 
ſolves with a kind of honeſt hero- 
iſm, my heart was ſo full on quit- 
ting a manſion where I had ſpent 
. ſo many happy days, and in which I 
mult leave a beloved, though ſcarcely 
loving relation (for I well knew l 
ſhould never be permitted to viſit the 
wife, when I had mortally offended 
the huſband) that I could not reſtrain 
myſelf from burſting into tears. 

My uncle was moved—Why will 
you, Sophia, ſaid he, perſiſt in doing 
violence to yourſelf, and diſtreſſing 
me? -I once more hold out my hand 
to you, and beware of rejecting it. 


On my knees, dear Sir, let me be- 
ſeech you to pity and forgive me:. 
recollect all the innocent, the genuine 
inſtances you have received of my 
affection, and do not puniſh a con- 
ſcientious conduct with the ſeverity 
you threaten. Give me at leaſt the 
chance 
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chance of being refuſed by your friend 
ur taſtes may not be ſimilar ; my 
humour may diſpleaſe him; my perſon 
be ineligible---by his refuſal then let me 
ſtand or fall, and think what that re- 
queſt implies, without urging me 
further, 

You do as you pleaſe with me I 
think, ſaid he, railing and kiſſing me, 
but do not flatter yourſelf with the hope 
of eſcaping by means of my friend's 
diſapprobation, for I am well aſſured 
he will think himſelf infinitely indebted 
to me for ſuch a wite. 


But, my dear Emma, I will tell 
you my dependance: I will throw 
ſuch occaſions in his way of diſguſt, 
with reſpect to my dreſs, manners, 
principles and ſentiments, that he 
ſhall be glad to concur with my 
wiſhes; nor will you adviſe me to 
deſpair, when I add, that the loan of 
the thouſands he ſtands in need of 
will be granted previous to our ren- 
counter. "we 
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We parted at length on very 
good terms, and my heart whiſ⸗ 
pers me I ſhall. be victorious. But 
what a ſtrange ſcheme this !—Becauſe 
a worthy patriot 1s reduced to the 
neceſſity of mortgaging his acres, he 
muſt be tendered a wife, to involve 
them ſtill deeper; for wives, we muſt 
be ſenſible, (if women of ſpirit) are 
moſt expenſive appendages. 

The election adventurer, our viſitant, 
is become very unſociable, from what 
cauſe I know not! really had begun 
to apprehend a huſband from that 
guarter, but his change of behaviour, 
and my father's relaxed dignity, 
| make me hope better things. | 


| My uncle ſeems beyond meaſure 
| to pique himſelf on the ſervice he has 
rendered his country, by bringiag this 
| new ſtripling candidate into the Houſe 
Il ſhould like to be informed, how- 
| ever, after what manner he conceives 
| that circumſtance can be ſerviceable 
in 
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in promoting the cauſe of freedom, 
or ſtemming the torrent of deſpotiſm. 
The Houſe of Commons, if I miſtake 
not, conſiſts of near ſix hundred 
members, out of which we hear of 
three or four individuals that bawl 


away on liberty ground. Their bro- 


ther repreſentatives, it is true, give 
them a hearing, and the people have 
the pleaſure of reading their judi- 
cious harangues, but there ends the 
uſe of all oppoſition, and conſe- 
quently begins the abuſe of the peo- 
ple. Our conſtitution, even I your 
female friend am ſenſible, is a happy 
conſtitution, according to the tenor 
and ſpirit of its original conſtruction 
and ſo are our laws, in like manner, 
the wiſeſt and moſt ſalutary that were 
ever eſtabliſhed : but ſo long as the 
former may be violated with impu- 
nity, and the latter perverted from 
their due courſe, to anſwer private pur- 


poſes, with ſafety, I muſt be of opi- 
Vo. J. F nion, 
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nion, that we ought as little to boaſt 
of the one, as we have little reaſon 
to glory in the other. 


My political knowledge is however 
at preſent merely hiſtorical, if I do not 
take my newſpaper intelligence into 
the account.— We ſhall hear how 
my brother ſtates the caſe, and whe- 
ther we ought moſt to laugh or weep 
at political abſurdities: the true com- 
plexion of things will be preſerved 
in his deſcription of them; for as 
none are bubbles but thoſe who are 
engaged in the farce, a ſtander by, 
if he be an honeſt man, makes juſt 
and rational diſtinctions. It is neceſ- 
fary for the mind to have ſome diſſi- 
pation, and this is the only ſubje& on 
which mine is enabled to diſſipate, 
from being in fact the only one that 


for years I have ever heard diſcuſſed, 


or have had an opportunity of diſ- 
cuſſing, except at thoſe happy pe- 


Fiods when you was my companion— 
- heigho! 
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keigho!—that recollection has fuch a 


mixture of pleaſure and pain in it, 
that I will conclude my letter, and 


try to ſhake ĩt off. 


I am, &c. 


S. FIELDING, 


LETTERS 


MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING. 


LL my new acquaintance 
agree, Sophia, that your bro- 
ther would be a very pretty fellow, 
if he had only a flight daſh of the 
coxcomb in his compoſition ; but 
that as he now ſtands, ſo ſentimental 
and ſo unaſſuming, ſo judicious and 
ſo reſpectful, one can ſcarcely enter 
into the idea that he ought to be 
admitted at the tea-table; and vet I 
can aſſure you, which is ſomewhat 
F 2 ſtrange, 
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ſtrange, he is our conſtant and moſt 
defired viſitant. My mother hangs 
on his ſober deſcriptions as if he was 
an oracle, and my grand-mother pro- 
teſts he is a moſt valuable compa- 
 nion.—As to me, it is my daily en- 
deavour to bruſh him up to the ſatis- 
faction of my polite friends; for 
though I muſt confeſs I am not yet 
poliſhed into a taſte for your petit- 
maitres, I can perceive all your bro- 
ther's deficiencies, and good-naturedly 
wiſh to ſupply them. Then again, I 
have ſeen one or two men of ſpirit— 
O Jupiter! how unlike a man of 
ſpirit 1s your brother! never taking 
up a fingle wager, never ſaying a 
lively (that is, a licentious) thing, 
nor ever confirming his affertions 
with an oath: indeed I frequently 
bluſh for him, but in a more par- 
ticular manner on his feating him- 
ſelf at the card table, when I over- 


heard him profeſs himſelf a friend to 
a low 
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a low ſtake. He has eſcorted me to 
a play, and there I was abſolutely 
aſhamed of him: for, Sophia, not- 
withſtanding it is notoriouſly the 
faſhion for all polite people to be un- 
concerned ſpectators of ſuch fine 
wrought ſcenes of woe as the ſcenes 
in the tragedy of Oroonoko, his ſen- 
ſibility was every thing you can con- 
ceive of the ruſtic, except audible, 
and I believe even in that reſpect he 
did himſelf great violence — This, 
you mult perceive, will never do: 
one might content ones-ſelf with a 
little aukwardneſs, but ſuch ſubſtan- 
tial diſgrace is inſupportable, and ſo 
I intend to diſcourſe him accordingly. 


He already thinks very meanly, I 
fancy J might ſay profanely, of the 
dignity of levees The cringe of ſup- 
plication, the ſhrug of ſecurity, the 
tremor of the unpractiſed, and the 
fleer of the hardened attendant, all 
ſeem to hurt his nice feelings. 


39 My 
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My mother aſked him laſt night, 
what train his hopes were in? he re- 
phed, as remote as ſhe could poſſibly 
imagine from accompliſhment; for 
madam, continued he, as I have nei- 
ther been announced a purchaſer, nos 
am ſet up as an honorary exchange, I 
ſhall have years before me to perfect 
myſelf in a knowledge of the great 
world, 

My mother ſmiled, and ſeemed to 
underſtand him, though I confeſs I 
was not ſo clever; but I ſuppoſe he 
will explain himſelf at large in his 
epiſtles to you on theſe ſubjects, and 
as I find I am not without curioſity, 
J will thus early beſpeak the indul- 
gence of reading all he writes, for J 
know you have not a reſerve from 
me 1n any reſpect, 

This perſon of mine, from the ſole 
merit of being unworn in the pub- 
lic eye, has its attractions: a noble- 
man was pleaſed to do me the honour 


of 
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of treating me like a fool, by tell- 
ing me how charming I was; I was 
gevertheleſs even with him, and by 
profuſion of grateful acknowledge: 
ments, threw him into a profound 
reverie, not being able clearly to di- 
ſtinguiſh whether I rallied or was in 
earneſt, But theſe men, my dear, 
ſeem to conceive it incumbent upon 
them to make idle ſpeeches, and 
have all the compliments at their fin- 
ger ends, in like manner as you the 
articles of your Chriſtian faith: T will 
fight them, I am reſolved, at their 
own weapons ; and whenever they ce- 
lebrate my perſon, extol their under- 
ſtanding, and I think we ſhall mu- 
tually diſcharge our polite obligations. 


Yet, my Sophia, I could almoſt be 
melancholy at the growing diſtreſſes 
of the nation I love. Full as our 


granaries are, in all parts of Great. 


Britain, and plentifully as the crops 
annually gathered have undeniably 
F 4 been 
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been found, yet an artificial famine 
has overſpread the land, and wretched- 
_ neſs ſet its ſeal on two thirds of the 


community. 


I make all poſſible enquiry, in 
order to come at the ſource of this 
terrible calamity, but in vain; and 
all I can pick out is as follows : 


London, not from its natural po- 
pulation, but exports from the con- 
tinent, has, on a moderate compu- 
tation, treble the number of inhabi- 
tants to former centuries—in a word, 
you never ſaw ſo motley a ſcene, Jews, 
Turks, French, Dutch, &c. &c. all 
jumbled together, and ſcratching hard 
to defeat the induſtry, or exceed the 
ingenuity of the natives of this un- 
fortunate kingdom. The conſequence 
of which is, that our eſtabliſhed ma- 
nufactures languiſh, and the employ- 
ment of the artiſt ſo little alive, that 
a whole week's wages are ſo inade- 


 quate to the exorbitant prices of the 
markets, 
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markets, that hundreds of families 
paſs months without taſting animal 
food, and can barely provide their 
little ones with bread, 


All this has been repreſented to 
the ſovereign— but it is not the ton 
at court to liſten (though for a poor 
moment) to the voice of poverty : 
and as it is a maxim, that to encourage 
one ſet of beggars is only to draw 
on another, theſe unſpeakable ſuffer- 
ers were driven back in terrorem, in 


the firſt inſtance, and continue unre- 
dreſſed. 


Your favourite queen Beſs would 
have acted very differently: for hav- 
ing learned the diſtreſs of her ſub- 
jects, ſne would not have remained 
long uninformed of the cauſe. If 
multitudes were to be fed, ſhe would 
have deviſed means to extend thoſe 
eſſential labours to the community, 
aoriculture and the propagation of 
animal ſubſiſtence ; and neither have 

F 5 ſuffered 
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ſuffered the few to grow rich on the 
ruin of the many, by bills of en- 
cloſure, nor the farmcrs to have 

made the breeding of horſes the 
principal occupation of their farms, 


I am not an enemy to the ſons and 
daughters of humanity, of whatever 
nation or complexion. Let them find 
an aſylum amongſt us, but let them 
be tied down from doing us miſchief, 
Tf they eat the bread of the natives, 
they ſurely ought to ſhare their la- 
bours; and not, whilſt the worthy hind 
toils through the day for his miſerable 
eighteen-pence or a ſhilling, ſuffer 
a French hair-dreſſer to be paid five 
ſhillings per hour for his performan- 
ces, with the manifold, &c. your ima- 
gination will ſuggeſt. My grandmo- 
ther has indeed ſo little of the modern 
about her, that her cook, her cham- 
ber-maid, and her porter, thoſe three 
offices which foreigners ſeem to have 


made their own in moſt genteel fami- 
| lies, 
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lies, are one and all occupied by En- 
gliſh—Yet who can wonder at the po- 
lite faſcination ? when even the houſe- 
maid, a few hours after my arrival, 
could turn up her noſe on my de- 
firing to be accommodated with an 
Engliſh hair-dreſſer, and mutter ſome- 
thing about country breeding, and, 
ruſtic education. I was for catechi- 
ſing her on the occaſion, as I love 
dearly, as Pope ſays, to © catch the 
manners living as they riſe:“ but 
my mother's benevolent obſervations 


filenced me, though I own not with- 
out ſome ſecret murmurings, from. 


thinking there was no great danger 


of ſhocking a lady of ſuch feelings.. 


I perceive clearly I am trifling, 
but I hope you will do me the juſtice 
to believe I trifle for your amuſe- 

ment, Ten thouſand thanks for put- 


ting it in my power to ſet a worthy” 


heart at reſt, on ſuch cheap terms? as 


promagng my own happineſs. J ami 
F 6 impatient 
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impatient for Miſs Granville's arrival, 
and beg, if you can fo contrive it as 
not to bring yourſelf into a ſcrape, 
that you will put me in the way to 
make her father an acceptable pre- 
ſent—I ſay acceptable, becauſe, my 
Sophia, there are minds (and I muſt 
conceive his to be one of them) that 
ought to be ſpared by thoſe who 
aſſume ſo much ſuperiority as to do 
them a kindneſs; but your own deli- 
cate ſenſibility will teach you my mean- 
ing, and equally ſecure me from 
offering, and him from ſuſtaining 
'what 1s unworthy of us.— On my 
word, there is your brother, I fly to 
receive him—and I can only add that 


I am, &c. 


E. SIDNEY, 


LE T- 
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LETTER KX. 


MR. FIFLDING TO MISS FIELDING, 


OU wiſh, my dear ſiſter, to be 

informed of the kind of life I 
lead in this my exile—Truly it is a 
ſtrange one: my mornings are ſpent 
in politics, and my evenings in cards 
but as you know the former is a 
work of neceſſity, I need only aſſure 
you, that the latter is to the full as 
harmleſs as the whiſtling of Dryden's 
clown, and on nearly the ſame prin- 
ciple. I ſhould however mention, 
that Mrs. Sidney encourages me in 
the moſt obliging manner to be fre- 
quent in my viſits to her family, 
which makes me ample amends for 
all the other violence I do my in- 
clination. | 


My father's credentials obtained 
me a private audience with Lord 
Ruleall, which I underſtand is a ſin- 

N gular 
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gular honour, the generality of his 
dependants in my way being re- 
ceived by proxy, and by proxy. re- 
ceive their final ſentence. I could 
perceive my ruſtic air was by no 
means an agreeable ſurpriſe to his 
lordſhip. His manner was indeed 
reſerved, but I preſume patroniſing, 
and he-ſpoke of my father in very 
high terms. He felt for ground 
with reſpe& to my pliability of ſoul, 
and ſhrunk back on meeting with 
very little ſucceſs —He however told 
me, that he ſhould be glad to ſee me 
as often as it was convenient ; but, 
as his time was much taken up, 
it was poſſible that, except on levee 
days, I might find myſelf rather the 
viſitant of his family than himſelf. — 
I bowed low in token of my reſpect 
and gratitude, and ſoon after took my 
leave. My lord may reſt ſatisfied, 
that beyond my father's peremptory 


commands, he will not find me trou- 
| | bleſome, 
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bleſome, for I can already perceive 
that my mind would refuſe acquain- 
tance with him. 


His ſpirit and his wiſdom are ne- 
vertheleſs held in high repute, by 


every court dangler, and honeſt 


North-Briton ; but in order to aſſiſt 
your judgment, I will give you a ſpe- 
cimen of the ideas and principles of 
his adherents. 


The rein ſhould be pulled tight 
when the people are licentious ; and 
their duty inculcated by ſtripes, when 
ather methods are unſucceſsful. 


But give me leave, Sir, ſaid I, to 
the ſmart gentleman who had thus be- 
gun to harangue the company, and I 
could ſee was going to ſtrike up a 
panegyric on the merits of the great. 
lord who had the honour to be his 


countryman; give me leave to aſk 


you, if it would not be the ſafer, 
conſequently the more eligible method, 


to 
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to win the affections, than excite the 
fears of the community. The ſove- 


reign (but I confeſs the tenet is ſome- 


what antiquated) 1s alike glorious 
and happy, that rules in the hearts of 
his ſubjects. 


All this, Sir, was very pretty at 


the period when it was practicable : 


but perhaps you are ſo little an adept 
in politics, as not to be aware of the 
cauſes, which have, from changing 
the manners of the people, changed 
the meaſures of government. 


Upon my honour, Sir, you do not 
miſ-read me; and I will thank you 
for information. 


In the earlier ages of monarchy, 
reſumed this political orator, the ne- 
eeſſary arts of governing were tradi- 
tional, not recorded truths— thus 


| princes ſway ; thus ſubjects ſubmit— 


and in thoſe few words was the 


whole nattonal allegiance compre- 
hended. 
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hended. But no ſooner had ſome 


frantic pedagogue rendered the 
knowledge of letters univerſal, than 
every leather-aproned individual in 
the community became a politician ; 


queries were put forth, the whys and 


wherefores of adminiſtration at- 


tempted to be decyphered, and the 


confined capacity of a mob ſet up 
as the true ſtandard of right and 


wrong in the proceedings of the ſo- 


ver eign. 


And can you, Sir, born in a nation 
which has ever been celebrated for 
the univerſality of its ſchools, con- 
demn the practice in a neighbouring 
country ?—The Scotch have at all 
times been remarkable for their learn- 


ing, however occaſionally impeach- 


able for their loyalty, 


You will pleaſe, Sir, to keep clear 
of national reflections. 


But, Sir, if it is not incompatible 


with your dignity, do me the favour 
0 


— 
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to explain the point from which I 
have ſtarted you by a natural obſer- 
vation. 


Why, Sir, as I was faying, free- 
dom in the year 1760 odd is quite 
another thing to freedom ſome half 
dozen preceding centuries ; your in- 
ferior people, undebauched by ſedi- 
tion, aſked no other indulgence at'the 
hands of the ſovereign than the en- 
joyment of their property, nor other 
protection than the ſecurity of their 
perſons—and being poſſeſſed of theſe 
two effentials to their well-being, 
chearfully ſubſcribed to the ſovereign's 
well governing, let the ſtate bark be 
driven where it would, 


I proteſt, Sir, you are ſo profound 
a caſuiſt that comprehenſion cannot 
follow you—If the people were per* 
mitted to live agreeable to their own 
inclinations, and had the ſatisfaction 
of knowing themſelves ſecure in their 


perſons, according to my idea, it was 
their 
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their duty to bleſs and praiſe the au- 
thor of their felicity: for, Sir, in- 
ſtead of the national bark being at 
ſuch a period unſkilfully ſteered, it 
muſt have been under the direction of 
an able pilot, unleſs indeed you are ſo 
good a logician as to ſeparate the in- 
tereſts of the king and the intereſts of 
the people, ſo effectually as to leave it 
poſſible for the former to be ſhip- 
wrecked, whilſt the latter are merely 
ſpectators of the ſtorm, 


You are too quick, Sir, in your 
commentaries, and ſeem to chooſe ta 
miſtake me into errors. What I mean 
is, that when ſupplies were demanded 
by preceding monarchs, the people 
did not come in a body and inſiſt upon 
knowing for what purpoſe; nor when 
new laws were enacted, was the nation 
ever known to be thrown in a flame, 
except in this preſent generation, 
when, like ſchool boys, the public bas 
ſo long had its head that it will 
aſpire to equality with its maſter. 

Then, 
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Then, Sir, I ſuppoſe you are one 
of thoſe gentlemen who conceive the 
king can do no wrong. 


E think, nay am convinced, that 
the commonalty underſtand very little 
of that diſtinction, and therefore do 
not ſcruple to pronounce them 1 incom- 
petent judges. | 


At this rate, Sir, the lower orders 
of the community are to be mere ma- 
chines, and derive their motion or reſt 
_ implicitly from their ſuperiors. 

No, Sir, I do not carry things to 
ſuch violent extremities. All I con- 
tend for is, that there is a line which 
the people ought not to attempt, much 
leſs to be permitted to paſs. What 
monarch, Sir, beſides a Britiſh one, 
was ever ſcowled at by his ſubjects 
when appearing in public, or braved 
in his palace ſurrounded by his guards? 


Oppreſſion, Sir, is a ſevere ſchool- 
maſter—but I beg your pardon, we 


cannot judge of what we do not feel ; 
and 
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and it is ſo long ſince Scotland was a 
diſtinct kingdom, that its natives 
have not an impreſſion of the hard- 
ſhip and provocation undue prefe- 
rences are to feeling minds. 


This, Sir, 1s not fair argument ; 
we ſhould throw ſelf out of the queſ- 
tion, when we are arguing on public 
ground. 


I am intirely of that opinion, and 
therefore conceive it an impropriety 
for a gentleman to pronounce deci- 
ſively on a point it is impoſſible he 
ſhould underſtand. The Engliſh ap- 
prehend themſelves in danger of lo- 
ſing their actual birth- right, by adopt- 
ing the very ſubmiſſion the Scotch 
find moſt convenient in advancing 
their beſt intereſts: it therefore follows 
that neither you nor I can be 
right according to each others idea, if 
we decide from our partial concep- 
tion of things. 


Since 
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Since my ſyſtem is ſo offenſive to 
you, will you take the trouble to in- 
ſtruct me how the balance between 
the dignity of the ſovereign and the 
ſubordination of the ſubje& is to be 
preſerved, if all their bold claims to 
freedom are to be complied with? 
But perhaps you are an advocate for 
their ſubſcribing only to ſuch articles 
as are agreeable to their inclinations, 
without any regard to the fitneſs or 
unfitneſs of things. 

I think it, Sir, incumbent on the 
ſovereign, to keep up the appearance, 
on all occaſions, of having the good 
of his people at heart: now I ſurely 
need not obſerve, that if a ſovereign 
can permit himſelf to be either flat- 
_ tered or intimidated by the court into 
granting the royal ſanction to laws 
which are immediately baneful to the 
public intereſt, and in a more parti- 
cular manner, to the intereſt of thoſe 
ranks of the community who have 


firtle or nothing left them they can 
2 call 
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call their own, the idea muſt natural- 
ly be, that war is indirectly declared. 
and that the beſt props of government 
are deſpiſed and diſregarded. 


I find, Sir, I am talking with a 
patriot, inſtead of a private gentle. 
man; and take my word for it, your 
doctrine is calculated to lift you into 
popularity whenever you are diſpoſed 
to promulgate it. 


What then you think the people 
have nonatural rights, the violation of 
which can entitle them to diſturb the 
repoſe of the court, much leſs render 
them ſo bold as to knock at the boſom 
of royalty for juſtice ? 


I think each man, Sir, ought to 
follow his occupation, ſo long as he 
can do it uninterruptedly; and to 
underſtand his exemprion from inter- 
ruption, as the reward of his peace- 
able and unoffending demeanour, 
nor loſe his days in unavailing cla- 
mour, his nights in idle projects; for 

peti- 
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petitions and remonſtrances are de- 
ſervedly diſregarded, when they re- 
ſult from ſedition, and are the fabrica- 
tion of rebellion. 


And 1s there then an individual, 
whoſe ſoul is in ſuch a ſtate of apathy, 


as to behold the miſeries of his bro- 
ther individual, unmoved ? 


M.᷑iſeries you muſt forgive my 
ſmiling—but I ſhould be happy to 
know what miſeries the people of this 
iſland can labour under? 


Their decay of trade - but perhaps, 
Sir, that is a circumſtance you have 
never adverted to; — their intolerable 
taxes but thoſe I ſuppoſe you will 
call the rights of royalty: the prac- 
tice of foreſtallers, by which the 
poor are compelled to view thoſe ne- 
ceſſaries of life, which they muſt 
never hope to taſte— but you will 
probably ſtyle this a piece of good 
policy to keep them in a ſtate of ſub- 


Jection the increaſe of landed 


5 | power, 


| 
| 
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power, and the conſequential ſtrides 
daily made towards the renovation 
of thoſe horrid diſtinctions, lord- 
ſhips and vaſſalage, which once pre- 
vailed in tis now free kingdom but 
this article I can guels your idea of: 
— the augmentation of placemen—l 
do not however expect you to acknow- 
ledge that to be an evil: the ſub- 
| fervience of the repreſentative body 
to the Lords, whoſe intereſts are ſo 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe of the 
lefſer orders of mankind, that the 
medium was ſtruck out by means of 
a Houſe of Commons, to defend 
then: from the encroachments of the 
tyrant nobility, 


Upon my word, Sir, if you can 
deſpiſe what has at all periods been 
found a neceſſary ſubordination in the 
kingdom, would level princes with 
citizens, and lords with mechanicks, 
I know not how to talk to you, my 
political faith having not the leaſt 


. G tincture 
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tincture in it of Hobbes's ſtate of na- 
cure. 


Thus, Sophia, you ſee every thing 
was right.in this gentleman's opinion, 
that had the ſanction of the great 
for its paſſport, and every thing 
wrong that oppoſed their haughty 
will and pleaſure. | 


Having {pun this letter to an uſual 
length, I ſhall take ſome future op- 
portunity to convince you that there 
is a wide difference between reaſoning 
and diſputation, between truth and 
opinion, between caprice and neceſ- 
ſity, which, nevertheleſs, are the 
fundamentals of all party, at the pre- 
ſent period; that paſſion and pre- 
judice operate with equal force on 
the patriot and the court minion, 
the Engliſhman and the Scatchman, 
on all occaſions. 


Be affured, I am as well as you 
could wiſh me to be, and as happy as 
1 2 5 the 
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the peculiarity of my condition will 
admit, as alſo, moſt truly, &c. 


H. FitLDING, 


OO oO OO I OO "I 


LETTER XI. 


Miss SIDNEY To MISS FIELDING. 


O then married you are to be at 
all events; and the only remain- 

ing queſtion is, whether patriot or 
anti-patriot ſhall be the huſband of 
your choice—but, in my humble 
opinion, if you are wiſe, you will not 
make a moment's heſitation to prefer 


{| | | the fool of fortune to the fool of a 


party, and fly to London with all poſ- 

ſible expedition, 

O] you cannot have the leaſt idea 

of the eclat that attends youth and 

bene in "ow Inns (6 3 crowds 
obey- 
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obeying one's nod, coxcombs cring 
ing to be approved, knaves . 
ing to betray, fops chattering to a- 
muſe, and bullies ſwearing to prove 
their capability to protect you from 
inſult on my word it is delightful — 
and then to hear the miſchiefs one's 
eyes effect, eſpecially as it is ſuch 
harmleſs miſchief, that the wounded 
are the eaſieſt perſons in the whole 
farce— there 1 is no deſcribing the feli: 
city. 

But, my dear, take notice, * if 
you are all for love, after the exam- 
ple of antiquity, you muſt prepare 
yourſelf for the ſame pliability of 
manners you perceive in your conſort 


His ſoul is not withheld from his | 


patron; you would therefore never 
be ſo unreaſonable as to withhold 
your perſon, was it to become an ob- 
ject of deſire in that quarter. A hand- 
ſome wife is deemed a maſter-key to 
advancement, in a court of gallantry; 


and I ſhould not deſpair of ſeeing 
your 
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your huſband at the top of the Trea- 
ſary clerks, provided you had the 
grace of humility, and the virtue 
of condeſcenſion duely before your 


eyes. 

As for the patriot, having taken 
him from motives of convenience, 
what more natural than that you 
ſhould take ſome other from motives 
of choice ?—The principles once pro- 
ſtituted, the integrity of the heart 
once violated, and all is over Once 
and a million! emphatically ſays our 
Shakeſpeare, and the woman who 
profeſſedly weds from lucrative mo- 
tives, cannot, by the utmoſt ſtretch 
of charity, be conceived to have a 
very delicate conſcience, becauſe, my 
dear, there is ſo ugly a thing as an 
oath between her and the gratifica- 
tion of her avarice, and it is only by 
inſulting the Deity at his altar, that 
ſhe has claims to a ſhare in her hus- 
band's poſſeſſions. | 

©2111 G 3 But 
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But I crave your mercy ; your un- 
cle, though a married man, has a 
mind ſo peculiarly baſe that it gives 
him as little intimation of the union 
of hearts, as his forgetfulneſs of the 
marriage ceremony does of the union 
of hands But peace to ſuch men, 
ſay I, if ſuch men can have peace, 
and heaven preſerve my all- amiable 
friend from falling a victim to any of 
their wiles ! 


Would you believe it? unable as 


Jam to divine the cauſe, my mother 


is for becoming a candidate for a ſon- 
in- law in your brother, and this too 
before ſhe has ſought to inform her- 
ſelf whether that alliance would not 
break in upon ſome of his favourite 
ſchemes. But, if ſhe takes a ſingle 
ſtep to promote what ſhe profeſſts ſo 
ardently to wiſh, rebellion, yes, So- 
phia, downright open rebellion, ſhall 
be the. conſequence. IL have no no- 
tion of fathers and mothers ſetting; 

| theſe 


i 
' 
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theſe things a-going, from conceiv- 
ing. their grand prerogative to be a 
negative voice. Did ſhe indeed 
perceive, that I was in the train of 
beſtowing my heart on an unworthy 


object, it would be high time to 


buſy herſelf; but ſurely no young 
woman ought to be precipitated into 


aukward, not to ſay indelicate cir- 


cumſtances, by any parental anti- 
cipation of what is, perhaps, but too 
probable a contingence—And thus I 
ſtate the caſe : 

Your brother is a ſmart youth, 
your friend a ſpruce maiden:—he 
has his peculiarities, ſhe has her pe- 


culiarities, with reſpect to all the 
world beſide; but the moſt perfect 


concurrence in each others taſtes" 
and ſentiments :—he has fine pro- 
ſpects, ſhe tolerable poſſeſſions —he 
has the faculty of ſpeech; ſhe the 
gift of hearing—time and oppor- 
tunity are both his friends—and the 

G 4 young 
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young people's inclinations ought to 
ſettle the reſt, I can ſolemnly de- 
clare, that was it ſo ordered by the 
ill judged kindneſs of my mother, 
or the injudicious interference of my 


deareſt friend, that a man muſt pre- 


ſuppoſe me a love- ſick damſel, to his 


declarations in my favour, though 
all my felicity was hinged on my ac- 
ceptance of him, I would refuſe him 


for ever and for ever. 


- Your lovely and barbarouſly per- 
ſecuted neighbour is now my ele- 


gant waiting- woman, and my heart- 


acknowledged friend. She ſpeaks ſo 
tenderly of her father, and fo re- 
ſpectfully of you; laments not con- 
demns the rage that has hunted her 
* out of a bleſſed obſcurity into all 
the dangers of a bad world, that I 


own I was never ſo perfectly pleaſed 
with any perſon in my whole life; and 


J hope I ſhall have ſo much grace, 


] 
N 
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as to ſave her from repenting her 
putting herſelf under my protection. 


My mother has taken herſelf to 
uncle William, in order to try her 
rhetoric on ſo untoward a ſubject; 


ſhe, however, beheld my Fanny (for 


ſhe intreats the name of Granville 


may be diſuſed) before her departure, 


and gently bid me remember, how I 


- 


myſelf, if reduced to a dependent 


ſituation, would with to be treated 


an admonition ſo perfectly agreeable 


I will, my dear mother, remember 


to my wiſhes — And fo the good 8 | 


took her leave. 


Should you ever be reduced to 


very great extremities, William Sid- 


ney, I dare believe, would take com- 
paſſion on you; for, my dear, ſo 


abundant is his vanity, that he would 


credit the report that you was dying 
for his ſake; and, to do him juſtice, 


ſo great is his good tre, that he 
., mould 
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would. not. let an inſect expire: if he 
could preſerve it. 


You know, if nature has been ge- 
nerous to me in any of her beheſts, 
it is in my head of hair very well 
Now, what ſays the faſhionable hair- 
dreſſer that unleſs a lady will per- 
mit him to build her: a tower of 
curls. on each ſide. her pate, and puff 
2- ſufficient. quantity of blue powder 
blue — yes, blue powder about her 
cars, to render this ornament an 

actual deformity, ſhe has a vulgar 
taſte, a puſillanimous ſpirit, and is 
fit only for the buſineſs of ſpinning, 
knitting, or ſaying her prayers. 
Then fancy to yourſelf, that I, 
your friend, according to the eſta- 
bliſned mode, am become taller by 
ſome ſix inches than when J left the 
country that my auburn locks are 
as blue as a billberry, my ſhoulders. 
up to my ears from the height of 
my ſtays, with many &c's, that 1 

leave 
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leave to your own imagination Tou 
laugh, and call to mind Horace's' 
deſcription of heads of beaſts, and 
feathers of birds, and think the crea- 
ture mad But, Sophia, you laugh 
prematurely ; for know, that I have 


_ undergone only a trifling metamor- 


phoſis, and that too of ſuch a kind 
as rather to aſſiſt than counter- act 
the work of nature. 

But perhaps you think I am ſill 
in Great-Britain—no ſuch thing, I 
aſſure” you—Ir is true, indeed, that 


London is ſtill called London; but 


French modes, French manners, 
French ſervants, and the French lan- 
guage, ſufficiently teſtify, that Lon- 
don is only a haſty edition of Paris. 

I was a few evenings ago at a 
rout—when, Lord bleſs me, what 
ſhould'I ſee but a man's face daubed 
over with pearl powder and rouge, 
the white and red which you ruſtics 


know only by the barbarous name of 
G 6 paint ! 


—ͤ—ũ—— —— — —— 
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paint! Your brother ſtood by me- 


when I made the diſcovery, that was 
an equal diſgrace to reaſon, manhood, 


and fleſh and blood I therefore 


ſought comfort in his face; it was 
the very thing he was looking for in 


mine (you will detect the plagiariſt) 


ſo we could only relieve ourſelves by 
a mental ejaculation. 


Engliſh, that valuable lanes, 


enriched moreover with naturalized 
(I will not ſay pilfered) expreſſions 
from every language under the ſun, 


will not now ſerve my turn—7Je 


parle Francois toujours, and for my 


time, as Mr. Bridone ſays, am 


allowed to do wonders. 


I am aſtoniſhed at the 8 e of | 


2 nation, that was once feared and 
loved in all quarters of the world, 
thus to fall into the ſnares of an art- 


ful and a fantaſtical ſet of people, 
and renounce their own intereſt, 
manners, and morals; becauſe ſome 

4 , _ infatuated 
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infatuated woman of faſhion has 
adopted them, together with the na- 
tional jargon, which is indeed the 
grand vehicle of all the reſt. Do 
but imagine your ears ſaluted with, 
ah charmante] quelle bete] eb mon ado- 
rable ! &c. &c. &c. But you ſhall 
come amongſt us, and be poliſhed, 
out of your good ſenſe, your love of 
| propi iety, your But all I can tell 


you, is moſt imperfectly to deſcribe 
the improvements you will undergo 
à Londres ſous les inſtructious de votre 
ami. 

No more of politics, for it is as I 
conjectured ; fine ladies are not ſo 
maſculine as to be politicians. Sor 
le donne, they ſing Italian, chatter 
French, and ſcandalize their neigh- 
bours and friends in Engliſh, 

k | I was addreſſed the other day by a 
| very polite ſpark, à la Francoiſe; who, 
| on my informing him that I did not 
| underſtand one ſyllable of the matter, 
| 3 | turned 


— 
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turned diſdainfully on his heel, and 
exclaimed, ab la barbare! which you 
will diſcover, on looking into your 
brother's dictionary, was not the 
moſt gentle, manly thing he could 
have ſaid of an unoffending, however 
unbred gentlewoman — But, ladies 


and gentlemen — the diſtinction is 


ſcarcely- kept up at preſent—they 
rally with one and the ſame ſpirit, 


_ indulge themſelves with equal licence 


in one and the ſame witticiſms, and 
laugh at every religious tenet with 
one and the fame hardineſs—And 
ſuch, my dear, is London—inſomuch 
that I cannot help thinking, from 
morning to night, and from night to 
morning, that though my fair coun- 


try- women, of this generation, may 


do very well (as Smart ſays) for 
ſiſters and aunts, they are beyond. 
meaſure unfit for wives. 

My: idolized Garrick! (for during 
ages to come, we muſt not hope to 
IM 1 


— 
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ſee: his like again) that he would but 
let me have the honour of correcting 
one or two mal- practices, which he, 
even he, is guilty of! But, to mode 
rate your wonder, only recollect, my 
dear, that there are ſpots. in the ſun. 
So incomparable, a. judge, and ſo 
maſterly a performer! why. will Mr. 
Garrick ever make us love what 
we ought to hate, and delighted with 
what we ought to condemn l bluſh 
to tell you, but from the ſanction 
of his name. in the bills, I have ſeen 
his Sir John Brute, and his Don 
Leon; and may you ever eſcape. ſi- 
milar confuſion. The ruſtic believed. 
every eye was turned upon her, at 
every groſs attack that was made on 
her ear, and would have given 
worlds to have left the houſe, though 
ſhe left her favourite Garrick behind. 
her. Let this be a caution to you, 
that there is no perfection on earth, 
and to rely wholly. on. bers own. 


judgment, 


— — —— — _ - — —— 
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judgment, ſupported by every poſſible 
information, on all ſuch occaſions. 

But twice? you ſay, twice? was not 
the firſt time ſufficient to put me on 
my guard ?—My dear Sophia, the 
truth is, that having bluſhed for me, 


you muſt bluſh a ſtill deeper die for 


the generality of your ſex—no leſs 
than ſix ladies aſſured me I ſhould be 
highly entertained, and as a proof 
that they ſpoke as they thought, five 
out of the ſix attended me, and I 
verily believe there were four women 
to one man all the houſe over. I 
have never had the courage to enter 
upon the ſubject with your brother, 
ſo can only gueſs at his ſentiments, and 
moſt ſincerely wiſh I was of ſo much 
importance as to be able to make a party 
againſt this great little man; a thin 
houſe, a houſe without a ſingle fe- - 
male in it, ſhould ſoon beſpeak our 
(that is the ſex's) diſpleaſure, and 
wach him to reſpect himſelf and us. 

| Your 
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' Your brother told me, the laſt time 
I ſaw him, that our Sophia was, ſhe 
informed him, tolerably happy ; and a 
fraternal ſigh finiſhed the ſentence— 
But ſuch, nevertheleſs, is his nice 
ſenſe of duty, that he ſeems more in- 
clined to complain of fate, than the 
wrongheadedneſs of his relations 
though, between ourſelves, that is a 
miſerable ſalve for a tender conſcience, 
as, if we mean any thing by that word, 
we certainly underſtand it to be Pro-' 
vidence, the ſuperintending and the 
over-ruling Providence: ſo you muſt 
confeſs I have the advantage of him 
in morality, however he may have the 
ſtart of me in the walk of filial reve- 
rence. I am ſure for my part I have 
many obligations to your family for 
had your relations been wiſe and ge- 
nerous, and ſo forth, my ſmooth life 
would have left me too uncollected 
for a mortal being; whereas now, 
from not being able to comprehend 
the 
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the miſchiefs their perverſe humour is 
perpetually heaping, on the heads of 
the innocent, I make many deep- and 
ſerious reflections; and that I may 
ſecure myſelf from the dreadful im- 
piety of arraigning the Deity, or im- 
peaching his attributes, I conclude 
with my favourite Pope, that, 


All nature is but art unknown to me, 

All chance, direction which I cannot ſee, 
All diſeord, harmony not underſtood, 

All partial evil, univerſal good, 

And ſpite of pride, in erring nature's ſpite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is is right, 


I expect you to admire my inge- 
nuity in the alteration I have made in 
the above lines, with reſpect to the 
applicability to our caſe, though only 
of perſons and monoſyllables — Ah, 
Sophia, how much pains, uſeleſs pains, 
have you and I taken! for it is ſut- 
ficient qualification for moving in 
polite. life, to be acquainted with 


Hoyle, to know how to dance alle- 
mands 


. 
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mands and cotillions, and to have con- 
quered that mark of meannefs and 
low breeding, bluſhing at every ſmart 
thing that 1s uttered, becauſe a little 
livelier or a little freer than one has 
been accuſtomed to—My ſmattering 
in natural philoſophy, my trifling 
knowledge of grammar, my en-paſſant 
acquaintance. with hiſtory — I dare 
not name them, leſt I ſhould be ſtig- 
matized for a female pedant, and 
ſhunned as an owl amongft the birds. 

Uninformed in. all polite matters 
did I viſit this overgrown city; heaven 
t I may return uncontaminated by 

the leaſt of its follies—and you and I, 
my dear, will celebrate the bleſſing, 


and dedicate our future days to the 
feaſt of reaſon and the flow of ſoul. 


Adieu and actieu, 
E. SloxEr. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


T is plain, my dear girl, that as 

I am in a ſtate of mortification, 
you are at this period in a ſtate of 
temptation ; but I rely on the good- 
neſs of your underſtanding and the 
ſolidity of your principles to ſave you, 
as you juſtly phraſe it, from being 
contaminated — and heaven pardon 
thoſe I ſay that could be capable of 
vitiating ſuch a mind as yours. | 


We are now up to the elbows in po- 
litics, or what I believe may more 
properly be called preparations a- 
gainſt the general election; when my 
father declaredly flatters himſelf he 
ſhall be able, like a ſecond Sir Francis 
Wronghead, to lick himſelf whole 
again, though I verily believe he will 
only haſten his deſtruction. How, 

Emma, 
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Emma, ſhall I ever behold his face 
when bearing honeſt teſtimony to his 
heart-reproaching pangs ! for the en- 

* chantment muſt be diſſolved, and 


the goblin poverty ſcare him from 
place to place. 


Tolerably hap b take the 
trouble to tell my brother he muſt 
riſe abundantly in his expreſſions, if 
he would characteriſe my preſent ſi- 
tuation for I am the oracle of my 
father, and the factotum of my uncle. 
With the former I agree that the rab- 
ble ought to be ſcourged into good 
order, and with the latter that bawl- 
ing is the health of the conſtitution, 
My father affirms that majeſty ought 
to ſupport its dignity, and my uncle 
| that princes have been compelled to 
7 abdicate for a much leſs ſtretch of 
what is called prerogative, than 0 
4 preſent-S—— has been betrayed int 
by the advice of bad miniſters. 
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My father calls Lord Ruleall an 
able ſtateſman; my uncle pins the ſal- 
vation of the kingdom on Mr. Stick- 
ler's ſleeve. My father thinks the 
court is #ight in carrying things with a 
high hand; and my uncle inſiſts upon 
it, that to do themſelves juſtice, the 
citizens ſhould level the walls of the 
palace Thus, by conducting myſelf 
agreeably to St. Paul's maxim; viz. 
becoming all things to all men, I ge 
cheerily on; and to add to my tran- 
quillity, the prig of a candidate is not 
only decamped, but the coaſt unin- 
vaded by the patriot—ſo that ma- 
trimony ſeems to be a voyage I ſhall 
not have an opportunity of making 
for ſome months to come. My fa- 
ther begins, I can perceive, to think 
his court friends rather tardy in not 
creating a vacancy for my brother; 
for that no place is yet vacant, he has 
received the moſt ſolemn aſſuxances 
and yet, Emma, his attendance has 
been 
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been ſhort in compariſon of what 1 
have heard deſcribed, for it is not yet 
quite two months by any calendar, 
except that of friendſhip, ſince he left 
the country. 


I do not pretend to poſſeſs ſuper- 
natural gifts, yet to conform myſelf 
to your polite humour, and expreſs 
myſelf a-la-mode, I will own to you I 
have my preſentiment that his preſent 
purſuits will not be ſucceſsful. Cour- 
tiers are very proverbs for ingratitude 
Had he indeed ſtarted in the meri- 
dian of my father's ſervices. he might 
have ſtood ſome chance, but the fa- 
tal ſecret, depend upon it, has by 
ſome means or other tranſpired, and 
his ſervices together with his fortune 
known to be in the wane. 


My dernier reſort then is my uncle, 
and Henry ſhall not want a warm ad- 
vocate His poſſeſſions are immenſe, 
if his turn of mind — | 
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ſical, and we muſt make the beſt of 


him. 


You certainly take the method to 


make me lament my detention in the 
country — ſuch a fools paradiſe - but 


from perſuading myſelf your ſoul as 


to virtue partakes of the nature of the 


ſalamander, I will not, I repeat, fear 
for you, tho' in the midſt of flames. 


The gentle Henry ſay you— the ra- 
tional Henry ſay I— how is he able to 
accommodate himſelf to his ſituation ? 
——So motly a ſcene as life muſt ap- 
pear to him, now immerſed in poli- 
ticks, and now plunged into the ridi- 
culous—But I can only wiſh him and 
all thoſe perſons moſt dear to him ſafe 
once more in the country. 


My uncle ſays, if Mr. Stickler is 
but brought i into the Houſe, all will 
as it ſhould do—whart infatuation 
—— unhappily Mr. Stickler's beſt 
friends confeſs he has not the leaſt 
pretenſions to oratory, and muſt as 
now reſerve his thunders for the preſs. 
My 


| 
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My father, who ſpeaks with a degree 
of confidence that would almoſt be- 
tray you into the belief that he was in 
the ſecret, poſitively aſſerts that the 
court will fo manage it, that if Mr. 
Stickler is even elected, he will never 
be permitted to take his ſeat. 


But how, my dear Sir, will they 
prevent it, when, if I apprehend 
right, the ſuffrages of the people, 
not the humour of the court, muſt 
determine that point ? 


But ſhould they, Sophia, meet with 
a man of ſufficient ſpirit to oppoſe him. 


What then, Sir ? If he has the ma- 
Jority in his favour, the right of elec- 
tion, that fundamental of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, muſt be either violated, 
or Mr, Stickler become triumphant, 

There may, I tell you, be ways and 
means, if a man of ſpirit— 

But a man of honovpr, Sir, will 


never be ſo far aiding and aſſiſting in 
Vol. I. H the 
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the ruin of his country as to cloſe with 
baſe deſigns, or 


I will tell you a ſecret, Sophia : 
— it has been propoſed to me 


Sir, dear Sir, conlider— 


If I can have it made appear to me 
that the oppoſition is honorable, I 
| ſhall deſpiſe its peril ; but on diſhono- 
rable ground, reſt aſſured your father 
will not conſent to ſtart. 


Then, Sir, all is loſt—for I am 
well perſuaded none are for the pur- 
poſes of the court, who look into their 
deeds with thinking eyes. 


You alarm yourſelf without a- 
cauſe — I have proved myſelf ſuffi- 
ciently the friend of the court (with- 
out being a knave) to ſecure me from 
being conſidered its enemy, if an op- 
portunity ſhould offer of my ſcorning 
any dirty work, and you may per- 
fectly huſh your apprehenſions on that 
account. l 


But 
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But my apprehenſions, Emma, as 
they are ſeldom excited without a 
cauſe, are not to be calmed without a 
reaſon My father as a deſperate man 
will be expected to catch at every 
twig, and I can without witchcraft 
ſee ſo far into the fate of things, that 
if his honeſty is retained all his court 
expectancies will be forfeited. How 
will my uncle then exult, with a 
heart hardened againſt my father's ne- 
ceſſities, whilſt I can do nothing but 
weep under ſuch trying, ſuch irretriey- 
able circumſtances ! 


How often am I tempted, when 
alone with this uncle, to throw my- 
felf at his feet, and though ſpurned, 
continue to plead the cauſe of nature 
and my father! How can one man, 


who is hurried to the greateſt exceſſes 


by party zeal, condemn a ſimilar con- 
duct in another ?—But the miſery is, 
that my father's diſpoſition has plung- 
ed him into a calamity, from which 

TH H 2 my 
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my uncle's ſtrength of mind has for 
ever preſerved him; for greatly as he 
loves his country, he loves his inde- 
pendence too well to ſacrifice it in its 
ſervice, whilſt my father has devoted 
his all to the oppoſite partizans My 
father therefore has been duped, whilſt 
my uncle has been only amuſed ; my 
father received wounds, whilſt my 
uncle has been merely trifling ; and ac- 
cording to my 1dea, his claims on the 
court aredoubly ſtrong, on that maxim 
that 


« He who parts with money never feigns.” 


But I muſt tell you I have formed 

a kind of random ſcheme in caſe of 
the laſt exigence, as romantic, per- 
haps, as any of thoſe the goodneſs 
and the inexperience of your own 
heart could ſuggeſt—and that is, not 
to let my father fall, if fall he muſt, 
without his ſovereign's knowledge, 
and as I may call it concurrence, His 
majeſty is ſaid to poſſeſs, in an abun- 
dant 
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dant degree, all thoſe ſofter virtues 
that adorn private life, in the cata- 
logue of whom ingratitude never dared 
to ſhew its head: it was in the intereſt 
of his family, if not immediately in 
that of his perſon, that he has been un- 
done; nay the finiſhing ſtroke, that ren- 
ders him a victim to his principles, will 
fall upon him in his reign, and I hope 
in a particular manner mark his cha- 
racter for compaſſion and benevolence. 


Yet the more I think, the more I 
am bewildered. Mr. Stickler, as a 
friend to the conſtitution, and as a man 
of enterprize, will no doubt go every 
poſſible length with the popular voice : 
but ſhould it appear that the court, 
rather than be defeated in a favourite 
point, are reſolved to violate all the 
beſt privileges of the people, and eſta- 
bliſh a precedent which every lover 
of his country muſt tremble at the bare 
idea of, as the friend of his country he 
will infallibly make a timely retreat, 
H 3 and 
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and in order to avert ſo mortal a ſtab 
to the conſtitution, if victory muſt be 
theirs, contrive to give it them on the 
leaſt dangerous terms, On this view 
of things, if my father chooſes to ſtand 
forth the friend of the court, there 
could be little harm done; but ſhould 
Mr. Stickler be capable of perſevering, 
and having ſhewn the people the 
lengths bad men will run in the pro- 
motion of bad purpoſes, depart ſo 
glaringly from the patriotic character, 
as to become the inſtrument of their 
diabolical deeds, then would my- fa- 
ther be rendered an object of con- 
tempt, and the reproach of his conduct 
could never be wiped away. 


cannot, nevertheleſs, but truſt to 
Mr. Stickler's public principles, and 
well known good ſenſe, for our ſafety. 
He is too happily informed of the 
uſes and limitations of oppoſition to 
raiſe hopes that muſt inevitably be 


diſappointed. At preſent he is an in- 
jured 
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jured and a perſecuted man but if 1 
read him right, not for his country's 
ſake, but the manly firmneſs of his 
heart. We ſhould not, Emma, confound 
the individual with the cauſe— having 
once avowed his party tenets, having 
once devoted his pen to the merits of 
liberty, he could not make an inglo- 
rious retreat, and in order to follow 
the fortune of his illuſtrious friend, 
imitate his conduct and join hands 
with the very perſons he had held forth 
as the enemies of the Britiſh Empire. 


It is indeed aſſerted by my father 
that it was his patron who in the 
true courtier ſtyle ſhook him off, 
though the patriots give us to under- 
ſtand that he renounced his patron 
but I never ſubſcribe literally to party 
reports, from having received proofs, 
that to extenuate, or exaggerate, is the 
univerſal practice on both ſides. * | 


Mr. Stickler, I dare believe, will 
however explain himſelf nobly to the 


H 4 people, 
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people, and teach them to diſtinguiſh 


between the champion and the friend 
of their liberties. As the friend he 
may juſtly aſſure them of his beſt 
{ſervices and his beſt wiſhes, but the 
champion muſt do more—he muſt 
poſſeſs the neceſſary abilities for giv- 
ing him ar leaſt a chance for conqueſt, 
or he is a deceiver and a madman ; and 
need I obſerve that where the combat 
is ſo unequal, as one man againſt a 
multitude, he muſt much rather an- 
ſwer the purpoſes of the court, by 
keeping the people in play, than be 
able to annoy them eſſentially by any 
manceuvre in the great cauſe of li- 


berty. 


This, you will perhaps however 
tell me, may be reaſon, but it is not 


politics Do not be ſatirical, Emma, 


for popular matters are too important 
to be ſported with, and the miſeries of 
the community too ſerious a conſidera- 
tion to be trifled with. 


I was 
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I was drawn in by the peculiarity of 
my ſituation to make theſe maſculine 
affairs my ſtudy, but am now, my dear, 
becoming an 1ntereſted party in them; 
the fate of my father, and my father's 
family being ſo nearly connected with, 
and ſo nearly brought to a criſis by 
this ſtate farce. 


That elections on their original 
inſtitution were glorious things, I can 
eaſily comprehend—There were (if 
I may ſo expreſs myſelf) three diſtinct 
intereſts in the nation—of the crown, 
of the nobles, and of the populace— 
Now to blend and to unite, to render 
them a check and an aid to each 
other, was the great object of deli- 
beration, and wiſely at length reſolved 
into the three powers we find them, 
The preſumption of kings was even 
then pretty clearly underſtood ; the 
pride of the nobles, who had an here- 
ditary ſhare in the legiſlation, alarm- 
ingly aſcertained—what balance then 
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remained for the ſecurity of the peo- 
ple's rights, but their privilege of 
election ? Every county by its own 
ſuffrages was to have its own repre- 


ſentative, to watch over the conſtitu- 


tion, and preſerve it alike from the 
innovations of tyranny and the in- 
roads of oppreſſion. 


The taxation, the ſuperintendency 
of trade, the exigencies of war, and 
the bleſſings of peace, were the im- 
mediate and more peculiar objects of 
their conſideration and regulation. — 


Thus far all was equal, juſt and happy, 
and the link between the different or- 
ders of the community finely preſerved. 


But unfortunately it was not long 


before the preſent good became, in the 


hearts of the avaritious, the weak, the 


ſelf. intereſtec, and the wicked, the 


grand object. The temporary was 


madly preferred to the permanent. 
The candidate, prompted to try how 
far money would counterbalance the 


Mer its 
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merits of his opponent, firſt began the 
corruption, and the electors, dazzled 
by a view of the fatal ore, became cor- 
ruptible, and told themſelves and their 
poſterity for a price. 

Yet a glorious renovation of the 
conſtitution 1s within the power of 
the people, on the expiration of each 
ſucceeding ſeven years, and I do 
therefore expect Mr. Stickler will tell 
his beloved countrymen, that though 
pique and ſuperior force may prove 
an inſuperable bar to his ever obtain- 
ing a ſeat in the Houſe, that he can 
doubly and trebly ſerve them, by 
pointing out, as occaſion may require, 
the conduct their repreſentatives ought 
to purſue—a conduct that will be 
chearfully adopted by all ſuch men 
as deſerve to enjoy the honour of 
the repreſentation, 

Still, till, you will ſay, anticipating ; 
the cauſe will ſufficiently excuſe the 
effect, for let me be once diſengaged 
| H 6 from 
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from public tranſactions and I will 
become ſo properly feminine as never 


to trouble myſelf about them. 


Farry (but his feelings we know 
are much too delicate for his ſitua- 
tion) complains greatly of the drud- 
gery he is compelled to undergo— 
ſhouldered by a ſet of men who con- 
ſider him their rival, and brow-beaten 
by thoſe higher ranks who conceive 
the univerſe made to do them pleaſure. 


He obſerves (and with the utmoſt 
natvetè aſks me to teach him to ac- 
count for it) that tho* my Lord Ruleall 
is exceedingly gracious to him in their 
private interviews, he always freezes up- 


on him in public, as if afraid to give um- 


brage to thoſe whoſe claims upon him 
are better ſupported than his, or whoſe 
future ſervices promiſe amply to re- 
pay the ſmile of complacence.— The 
general election will deliver him from 
this ſtate of attendance and depend- 


ance, whether his hopes or fears are 
thereby 
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thereby rendered predominant; and I 
intreat him to wait that deciſion with 
all imaginable patience. 


What you tell me concerning your 
mother's approbation of Henry is the 
moſt agreeable piece of news I have 
received for a long time—His pro- 
ſpects are not then by any means fo 
deſperate as I apprehended, provided 
my uncle's generous diſpoſitions to- 
wards him can be kept alive, until 
your falſe delicacy will ſuffer things 
to be brought to an eclairciſſement, 


1 dare believe that ſuch an alliance 
would induce the politician to undraw 
his purſe ſtrings with even more li- 
berality than when in purſuit of a 
borough. - Would to heaven I had 
leave to try the experiment, and that 
it was given me to ſuperadd the 
name of ſiſter to that of 


Your affectionate friend, 


I: FLiELDING, 5 
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LETTER XIV. 


MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING. 


OUR favourite wiſh is ac- 
complifhed, and Henry is now 
my avowed humble ſervant: the 
dread of loſing me for ever (and 
there was a fop or two that ſeemed 


to glance an eye that way) overcame 


all his ſcruples, and compelled him 


to ſpeak the tendereſt, the moſt ac- 


ceptable things: my mother too 1s 
in the ſecret, and highly approves of 
our affectionate engagement, though, 
my dear, we are to remain exactly in 
our preſent ſituation, until it is in his 
power to make other propoſals. 
I am now perfectly happy; the 
friendſhip of the brother, as well as 


the ſiſter (for love is only a higher 


Kind of friendſhip) is unfpeakably 


dear to me. I am, you know, very 


young, and matrimony is a point I 
| have 
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have never yet turned my thoughts 
to; but fools will flutter around the 
unengaged female, and the world 
buſily diſpoſe of thoſe who do not 
belong to them: every impertinence 
of that fort is now at an end, and I 
am as ſecure from perſecution as ab- 
ſurdity, by this my acknowledged 
and my authorized prepoſſeſſion— 
and you muſt own my mother 1s a 
very ſenſible woman. 


Your brother perſuades himſelf 
that his father will be happy in the 
Vonour of my alliance, fo ſoon as he 
can render himſelf worthy of me, and 
his uncle exult in his good fortune 
on the occaſion.— It is a pleaſing 
illuſion, and may it be continued to 
him fo long as it is neceſſary 222 his 
happineſs. 


As for my part, I have my private 
reſolves, which, like the laws of the 
Medes and Perfians, will be found 
unalterable; but I ſhall not explain 
myſelf farther, 

+ . Ours, 
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Ours, though it cannot be called a 
religious, will thus, you may per- 
ceive, be a rational courtſhip None 
of your improprieties, your private 


interviews, your warm profeſſions of 


attachment. We underſtand it is our 
intention, as your ſea-captains ſet 
forth with reſpe& to their time of 
ſailing, God willing, to take each 
other at ſome convenient period for 
life; and have nothing to do, in the 
mean time, but to cultivate our mu- 
tually good opinion, and neither ſay 
or do ought that we ſhould bluſh at 
the recollection of, or be unwilling 
the whole world ſhould be acquaint- 
ed with. This turn of thinking fo 
unlike the romance of lovers, and 


the fal-lal of common attachments, 


is, you well know, the only whim- 
ſicality I can be charged with; and 
even there .I am not ſingular, for do 
you not poſſeſs my kindred mind ? 


Have 
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Have you not always conceived 
maſquerades moſt deſirable enter- 
tainments? — So much wit, ſo much 
pleaſantry, ſo much feſtivity.—No 
ſuch thing, I can aſſure you, is the 
caſe —You are ſenſible I do not 
want for vivacity, and am ſeldom at a 
loſs for thoſe ſmartneſſes which, if 
untinctured by ill- nature, can indeed 
be called no more than innocent 
raillery.— Would you then believe 
it, that with my ſhepherd's crook in 
my hand, the ſweet ſimplicity of 
that character captivating my ima- 
gination, I wandered from room to 
room, without either hearing or ob- 
taining an opportunity of ſpeaking one 
characteriſtic thing? 


The clowns, my dear, were all 
ſpeechleſs, the ſultans inanimate, the 
ſoldiers cowards, and the harlequins 
ſtatues. I ventured to addreſs one or 
two, who gaped and fled, and ſeemed 
to underſtand as little of the Arca- 

dian 
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dian zazvete, as of its delicacy and 
Innocence. 
Indeed if 1 could have permitted 
myſelf. to have been taken liberties 
with, and been guilty of ſo capital a 
departure from my character, as to 
enter into the ſpirit of double en- 
tendres, though I could not have 
paſſed for a ſhepherdeſs, I ſhould have 
been conſidered as a hvely country 
laſs, who intuitively hit off the me- 
tropolitan manners, 

Never then, I beſeech you, lan- 
guiſh for maſquerades; for unleſs 
you ſhould become capable of de- 
lighting in a hot crowded room, or 
of raking delight in the tricks of a 
ſet of ſenſeleſs merry-andrews, or, 
what would be ſtranger ſtill, find 
yourſelf deſirous of mixing in con- 
verſation with the ſons and daughters 
of licentiouſneſs, you can have no 
buſineſs there. ; 

Tuoour brother ſtared; but being 
happily in a domino, it was in cha- 
racter 
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rater for him to be any thing, or 
nothing, juſt as his fancy incited him; 
and indeed it appeared, from the 
little obſervation I was able to make, 
that the fools of the aſſembly were 
all in ſome characteriſtic dreſs, whilſt 
the few ſenſible ones wrapped them- 
ſelves up in ſilence, conſcious ſupe- 
riority, and dominos. 


You muſt not, nevertheleſs, read 
this paragraph to either male or fe- 
male of our acquaintance ; for though 
I am convinced I ſhall never think like 
a modern fine lady, I cannot conſent 
to be marked down for an anti- 
quated one, and you will therefore, 
my Sophia, act accordingly. 

A young fellow, a fool of fortune, 
who viſits much at my grandmother's, 
was of our party. 


He ſaid abundance of unmean- 
ing things, but apparently conſidered 
himſelf the wit of the company. 


I was 
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I was for giving him the ſlip many 


times, that your brother and I, in 


the midſt of that pye-balled aſſembly, 
might have enjoyed one rational 
thought—but it was impoflible ; 
wherever we went, he contrived to 
be ſtill at our elbow; and I verily 
believe was ſo weak and ſo vain as 
to fancy he was laying us under an 
obligation by perſecuting us with 
his idle talk. I returned home quite 


| weary; nay, what is much worſe, 
quite petulant: but this fellow had 


fooled me, as Hamlet ſays, to the top of 
my bent, and I wanted retirement 
and ſelf-recolle&tion. I am afraid 
my ſweet Fanny thought me mad, 
from never having ſeen me in ſo un- 
reaſonable a humour: but this town 
would corrupt a ſaint, and well may 
your poor giddy-brained friend be 

occaſionally infected, | 
What would this fop be at ?— 
Fanny tells me he is here again, 
| | and 
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and beyond meaſure earneſt to ſpeak 
with me.—I muſt go down and re- 
ceive him ; but he had not beſt pro- 


voke me, or 1 ſhall certainly aſſume 
ſo much conſequence to myſelf, as to 
forbid him the houſe — for though 
not immediately my own, 1t 1s nearly 
related to me by belonging to my 
grandmother, 


— i __— 
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Heaven and earth ! what a block- 
head Here's a rich conqueſt my 
brighteyeshave made, and the fool will 
needs obtain the bleſſing of my hand 
nolens volens, It was in vain that I told 
him I was engaged—he had the civility 
to laugh in my face, and as for my mo- 
ther's ſanction, he treated my mention 
of it quite cavalierly, and denouncing 
vengeance on his rival's head, ſo ſoon 
as he ſhould diſcover the man intitled 
to that appellation, be abruptly x with- 
drew. 


I ſhuddered at his daring and 
wicked ä and ſending for your 
brother, 
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brother, cautioned him to be upon 
his guard, 


He ſmiled at the ſimpleton, and 
aſſured me, that though he would 
never ſuffer himſelf to be infulted 
with impunity, he would on all oc- 
caſions hold himſelf as unwilling to 
give as receive offence; but believe 
me, my dear madam, continued he, 
your noiſy fellows are the leaſt to 
be feared of any in the community ; 
for though over-bearing, and ac- 


cuſtomed to big words, where they 


know they can terrify, they are the 
tameſt of all animals when in danger 
of incurring deferved correction 
I am, however, perſuaded he is a 
miſchievous wretch, and ſhould your 
brother's conjectures be well-founded, 
as to his never having the courage to 
profeſs himſelf his open enemy, will 
not fail to have ingenuity enough to 
render himſelf a fecret one—but 1 


will not give him ſo much importance 
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as to make him any longer the ſub- 
ject of my epiſtle. 

Something more than common is 
certainly in the wind, for Lord 
Ruleall has, within theſe few days; 
ſo abundantly relaxed his dignity, as 
to receive your brother almoſt with 
open arms. Bur it appears to me 
very clearly, that in order to promote 
ſome private purpoſe or other he is 
to be kept on the tip-toe of expee- 
tation, though probably only to be 
tumbled into the greater depths of 
diſappointment.—I ſhould be glad, 
methinks, to penetrate the meaning 
of all this, if it was only to ſatisfy 
one's natural curioſity. Henry's ſpi- 
rits I can perceive are rather elevated 
on the occaſion, but he aſſures me he 
will ever hold his mind in that ſtate 
as to be able to meet either ſucceſs or 
misfortune as he ought. 

If I could be of your opinion 
but it is impoſſtble I cannot write 

7 myſelf 


of his company. He has wrote a 


membrances of my fair friend. 


ſenſible to all the merits of your 


the everlaſting honour of my mother, 
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myſelf out more intelligibly—nay, I 
even wiſh you may not be able, in 
any degree, to catch my idea. 


But 1 have news for you—My 
couſin Charles Effingham is on his 
return from India, exactly the ſame 
good young man as when he left us 
(which is next to a miracle), and as 
rich as a nabob, by the death of that 
relation for whoſe ſake he robbed us 


moſt affectionate letter to my mother, 
wherein he has not omitted due re- 


I will not play the match-maker, 
from that bleſſed rule of conduct, viz. 
of not doing as I would not be done 
by; but as he once owned himſelf 


character, I ſhall deſpiſe him if, now 
that it 1s in his power, he does not 
ſeek an alliance with them ; nay more, 


ſhall renounce the relationſnip.— To 


as 
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as mothers, you know, are generally 
avaritious, inſtead of repenting my 
engagement with your brother, and 
wiſhing me to ſet my cap at the na- 
bob, ſhe rejoices that I am ſecured 
from the danger of miſtaking fortune 
for happineſs. 

If Fanny—but that's impoſſible ; 
for has he not ſeen you? and when 
once fixed, theſe ſentimentaliſts are 
fixed for life, 

My uncle William Sidney is at 
laſt brought to his ſenſes ; and, in or- 
der the more effectually to diſen- 
tangle himſelf, having paid a good 
round ſum for the releaſe of his per- 
ſon, is come to town for the diver- 
tiſement of his mind. 

Now, to me, nothing is ſo truly 
ridiculous as an old fellow in love. 
Two teeth and a half ornament one 
ſide of his mouth, a ſolitary grinder 
the other. But there is, I ſuppoſe, 
no reſiſting our deſtiny; and had not 

Vor. I. 1 you 
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you and I been caught in our youth, 
who knows what giddy ſteps we 
might have taken in the bloom of 
threeſcore ? My mother (amiable wo- 


man as ſhe is) ſeems to value herſelf 
not a little on the ſucceſs of her ex- 


pedition, but I am much of opinion, 


that if ſhe had not tied the old Gre- 


cian to her apron ſtring, until the 


- pleaſing folly ſubſides, ſhe would, by 


his relapſing, have loſt all the merits 


of her handy works as a rhetorician. 
He thinks your brother a phænome- 
non — qualified equally to ſhine in 
public or private life ;—but let me 
caution you not to exult too abun- 
dantly in his approbation, for fo 


ſtrangely is his heart made up, that 


it is quite as eaſily loſt as won. 


I am impatient to ſee this Charles, 


now that his arrival is hourly ex- 


peted.—I wonder is he fatter or 
leaner than when he bid us adieu ?— 


605 it was a moſt OY adieu, . 


believe 
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believe made a laſting impreſſion on 
your memory as well as mine. 

As the men are all parliament-mad, 
it is more than probable Charles 
will be for ſideling into the houſe 
no matter how otherwiſe diſqualified, 
as he will abound with rupees. But 
| I will take care to clap a ſpoke in 
that wheel, for he ſhall not diſoblige 
either of your ſelf-willed relations, 
for reaſons I will communicate at my 
leiſure. So farewell, a thouſand 
times farewell, my beloved Sophia ! 
and believe me heaven will not yet 
forget to be gracious, and we ſhall 
all meet on happy ground. 32 


I am, &c. 


E. SIDNEY, 


I 2 LET. 
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vour. I too am tumbled from my 


of which, as well as the contents, is 
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CET TER XY. 
MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


O prove to you, my ſweet girl, 
how miſerable a propheteſs you 
are, I muſt inform you, all is over with 
Henry reſpecting my uncle's kindneſs ; 
and he has now no other dependance 
left than the flight twig of court fa- 


boaſted height, and all this in conſe- 
quence of a letter, the hand- writing 


wholly unknown to me, but was 
brought by the ſame conveyance with 
your laſt moſt friendly epiſtle. 


What can be done ?—Unacquaint- 
ed as I am with his offence, it is impoſ- 
ſible for me even to attempt his ex- 
culpation. My orders are to tell him, 
that my uncl will neither receive 
any more of his letters, or continue 
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his accuſtomed pecuniary indulgence. 

This will be a ſevere ſtroke, as my fa- 
ther's circumſtances are ſuch as will 
not enable him to ſupply the defici- 
ency. All I can pick out of him is, 
that Henry is a fool, a madman, and 
an apoſtate from patriotiſm, and that 
I abet him in his newly adopted prin- 
ciples :—that ſo far from intending 
he ſhould ever accept a place, or eat 
the bread of the court paraſites, it 
was merely his wiſh that he ſhould 
ſee, that he might the more thorough- 
ly deſpiſe ir, untill he could have 
ſtruck out ſome leſs ignoble proviſion 
for him.—Not content however with 
doing all his father's dirty work, that 
he has flown ftill wider from the path 
he ought to have purſucd, and formed 
a connexion that has finally uncon- 
nected him with his uncle, and he mult 
take the conſequences. 


This 1s the moſt cruelly perplexed 
tkain I ever met with, My brother 
EY has 
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has, I am convinced, very few general, 
and not one particular acquaintance 
out of your family. 


His merit alone, I am proud to ſay 
it, can have created him enemies. I 
will not ceaſe labouring to inveſti- 
gate the matter, until I have proved 
ſucceſsful. 


As to hoping for any clue from 
you, I know it would be only to de- 
ceive myſelf, and yet I was inſenſibly 
ſtartled at your mention of Lord 
Ruleall's altered behaviour. 


Theſe courtiers, my dear, are finiſh- 
ed actors, and never aſſume a new 
part but for ſome particular purpoſe. 
My brother's heart is unknowing in 
their tricks, and yet ſurely his good 
ſenſe will be the guard of his ſimpli- 
city, and ſave him alike from error 
and repentance. 


The patriot, I am now informed, is 
expected, and my uncle, that he may 
the better take me in my own tolls, 

will 
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will not condeſcend to ſuſpect me ca- 
pable of a breach of promiſe. There 
however I think I may challenge my 
ſtars to do their worſt—for my plan of 
operation is much too dexteroully laid 
to fail of ſucceſs. Have therefore, I 
beſeech you, neither fears nor doubts 
on my account, but direct all your 
care and attention to the ſaving Henry 
from deſtruction. 


Should he be induced to leave Eng- 
land, could I ſurvive his departure? I 
who have not a friend or protector be- 
yond him and you, and have from my 
cradle accuſtomed myſelf to look up 
to him, though only a few years older 
than myſelf, as my ſecond father. 


I have neither ſpirits nor leiſure to 
do any thing more than congratulate 
you on your coulin's expected return, 
and may he with his wealth bring hap- 
pineſs to his family but I think it is 
very unlikely your friend ſhould ever 
ſee him more Poverty and obſcurity - 

14 will 
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will be her portion, whilſt proſpe- 
rity and the gaieties of life await him 
But heaven knows I repine not at the 
reverſe of our fortunes, yet muſt in- 
treat you never to write ſo hvelily on 
the ſubject I mean with the peculiar 
livelineſs which marks your letter 
now before me, and ſo ill ſuits the 


' preſent gloomy habit of my ſoul. 


I am, &c. 


S. FitLbinG. 


FE 1-T AR: AVI. 
MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING. , 
Conjure you, my dear girl, by all 


our long enjoyed friendſhip—by 
whatever you conceive moſt ſolemn 


and affecting not to make your bro- 


ther in the leaſt degree acquainted 
with the illiberal caprices of that man 
you 
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you will {till continue to call your re- 
lation. 


What—ſhall a ſoul like his be 
cruſhed by the diſcontinuance of a 
paltry ſtipend and ſhall he, who de- 
ſerves the firſt honours of exiltence, 
be compelled to ſuſtain a life of ſer- 
vility and dependance?—Surely no 
But that your imagination may not 
miſlead you on this occaſion, be in- 
formed that Charles Effingham, whoſe 
name you prohibit the mention of, is 
arrived—arrived the ſame generous 
and benevolent creature we once 
knew him, and declares he ſhall not 
enjoy himſelf or his poſſeſſions, un- 
leſs permitted, until better days, to be 
your brother's banker. He will there- 
tore in perſon wait upon the gentle- 
man on whom your brother made his 
uſual demands, and give him all due 
ſecurity for the utmoſt latitude of pe- 
cuniary accommodations your bro- 
ther's convenience can require.— 

15 Keep 
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Keep the ſecret then, my Sophia, if you 
love me, if you love yourſelf, or would 


not be ſuſpected of being all profeſſion, 


where your brother is concerned ; and 
as it is probable your uncle's reſent- 
ment will prevent his opening any let- 
ters Henry may ſend, and that you 


are unable to intercept, the honeſt de- 


ception may be preſerved ſo long as 
the neceſſity for it continues—Or ſup- 
poſe you tell him that from a change 
of humour (and God knows the old 
gentleman's capriciouſneſs will give ſut- 


ficient colour to the tale) he has forbid 


his writing for the preſent, will it not 
much better anſwer the deſired 
purpoſe ?—1I leave it to your wiſdom 
to determine, and your affection to 
adopt the moſt promiſing ways and 


means to prevent ſo important a ſe- 


cret tranſpiring For need you be 
reminded that all the rhetoric of 


friendſhip, and the authority of love, 


would be inſufficient to overturn a 
| point 
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point of ſuppoſed delicacy—ſuch 
proud diſtinctions do the proud hearts 
of theſe men make where meum and 
tuum are the queſtion. 


Jewels, pearls, and all the luxuries 
of the eaſt enrich Charles's collection. 
He has made my mother and me ſome 
princely preſents, gratified the vanity 
of the old enamorato, and prevailed 
on Henry to wear a ring for his ſake; 
nay more, is preparing a friendly of- 
fering for your acceptance. 


Receive it I charge you, if you 
ſhould even reſolve not to call it apart 
of your poſſeſſions, until theſe heavy 
clouds in your domeſtic horizon are 
over-paſt—for I will conſider it as an 
affront to myſelf, if his honeſt compli- 
ment is not duly honoured ;—beware 
then of the ſin of diſobedience. 


I, who as you know am pretty apt 
to let my vivacity run away with my 
diſcretion, muſt needs expreſs my ſur- 
prize at Effingham's returning to us a 

16 bachelor. 
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bachelor. I will write you his reply 
verbatim, and leave you to make 
your own comments upon it. 


It is far from extraordinary, my 
dear lively couſin, that a man whoſe 
heart-never departed with him from 
England, could not be left behind in a 
foreign country - add to which, the 
natives are ſo uninformed, the adven- 
turing ladies ſo diſguſting, that had 
I been wholly free from prepoſſeſſion, 
and was to have ended my days in In- 
dia, I would have made one voyage 
for the purpoſe of chooſing me a ſuita- 
ble conſort in my own country, to an- 
ſwer my ideas of the amiable friend, 
the valuable wife, and the ſocial com- 
panion ] had gained my point, and 
was perfectly ſatisfied. | 

But notwithſtanding this little pa- 
rade of prepoſſeſſion, I took care to 
watch his looks when ever the lovely 
Fanny came in his way, and found 


them cold, though benevolent—ab- 
| ſtracted, 
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ſtracted, though ſenſible - and have 
drawn my inferences accordingly. 


The train of the Middletown 
election is now fixed—I mean as 
far as human conjecture reaches 
and Mr. Stickler is the man—He 
has, it is plain, the general- voice, 
and I ſhould ſuppoſe muſt infal- 
libly be the ſucceſsful candidate— 
for {ſuch has been the conduct, 
and ſuch notoriouſly are the meaſures 
of the court, that though tools 
and hirelings applaud, the _ honeſt 
part of the community are loud 
in their condemnation—lt cannot, 
therefore, be within the nature 
of things, that they ſhould ob- 
tain an honourable, much leſs an 
eligible opponent; and in my opi- 
nion they ought: to make a virtue 
of neceſſity, and let the people carry 
their favourite point : for as they well 
know the inſignificance of a ſingle 
voice, that inſignificance ſhould, both in 


ſound policy and in common juſtice, 
4 5 * 
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be conſtituted the ſecurity, the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom. 


An interchange of letters has, for 
ſome time, your brother tells me, 
taken place between Lord Ruleall and 
your father, but I own I think there 
is little chance for a happy conſe- 
quence to the latter. To refuſe a mi- 
niſterial propoſal, or impeach the 
propriety of a miniſterial ſtep, is high 
treaſon at the bar of the court, and 
at all times puniſhed with unremitting 
ſeverity. 


Your. brother has however been 
lucky in removing himſelf to a diſ- 
tance from your ſenſeleſs family broils, 
and I yet hope will extricate himſelf 
from all his difficulties. 

You ſhall hear again ſoon: from 
Your's, &c. 
E. SIDNEY. 
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LETTER XVII. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY, 


HIS tyrant court—but it muſt 

be impoſſible — My father is 
known, both by birth and education, 
to be a gentleman ; and therefore it 
can never be ſuſpected that misfor- 
tunes, however ſevere, ſhould warp 
his ſoul to baſe purpoſes, or render 
his faculties, of which the moſt 
wretched circumſtances muſt ſtill leave 
him. maſter, ſubſervient to the will 
of the betrayer. Was I a man, in 
matters of religion and politics I 
would preſume to think for myſelf, 
though my life was the forfeit—Bet- 
ter ſay I to die with honour, than. 
live with diſhonour ; and if caſt in a 
land where ſelf-opinion was a crime, 
I. ſhould become wholly indifferent 
how ſoon I incurred the puniſhment. 
Yet 
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Yet I cannot help hoping, that in all 
events we ſhall ſtill find ourſelves on 
the ſafe ſide of the queſtion, though I 
thought quite otherwiſe when I ſaw 
the affair in a more remote point of 
view; for the fears of a bad man, 
When in the power of a ſecond per- 
ſon, muſt prove the ſame ſecurity for 
his good behaviour, as the integrity 
of him who was never known to be 
unjuſt, | 
Tet on recollection I muſt correct 
myſelf; for ſuch has been the daring 
of wicked men, when they could a- 
lone be expoſed by a departure from 
character in the good, that they have 
committed the groſſeſt outrages, and, 
as there was no other means of com- 
ing at them than the one abovemen- 
tioned, committed them with impu- 
nity. But then may not this ariſe in 
a great meaſure from the vices of a 
ſovereign? for when a maſter has put 


himſelf, by errors or crimes, into the 
power 
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power of his ſervants, he is obliged 
to ſupport them in all their villainous 
actions. 

Here then, Emma, is conſolation. 
His majeſty now on the throne is al- 
moſt a proverb for piety and mercy — 
two of the leaſt deceitful marks of 
juſtice and benevolence—and my fa- 
ther cannot ſurely be undone either 
ſo ſilently, or ſo ſecretly, as for his 
misfortunes to eſcape the ear of roy- 
alty; nor can a king ſurely be ſo little 
acquainted with his friends, as to be 
unconſcious that one is loſt to him 
in the ruin of ſuch a man as my fa- 
ther; and muſt it not naturally fol- 
low, that he will enquire into the 
_ cauſe, in order to aſcertain his claims 
to conſideration ? 


Ah, my dear dear girl, we are now 
come to an infuperable difficulty— 
for of whom can his majeſty make 
enquiry but of his courtiers? and 
will not they make their own repre- 

ſentations 
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ſentations of a diſaſter that does them 
ſo. little credir, and, inſtead of con- 
feſſing that he baniſhed himſelf to 
preſerve his integrity inviolate, much 
rather inſinuate that private deme- 
rits have rendered him unworthy their 
connexion ? and inſtead of ſetting 
forth that his fortune has been ſpent 
in their ſervice, and the ſervice of 
the crown, baſely impute the difficul- 
ties of his circumſtances to his own 
extravagance ? But if this is the only 
channel of information for princes, 
can they ſuppoſe they ever hear the 
truth ?—Impoſlible — the crow will 
not beſhrew its own neſt, It ſhould 
ſeem then incumbent on theſe fathers 
of a kingdom to conſtitute ſome fit 
inſtruments of intelligence, wholly 
unconnected with the buſineſs, and 
unconcerned in the conſequences of 
public tranſactions. It is, according 
to my idea, a ſtrange, an unmanly de- 
ficiency: for why ſhould kings, of 


all creatures in exiſtence, knowingly 
| be 
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be abuſed in points ſo eſſential to 
their knowledge, their honour, &c. 


Here then my ſcheme ſteps in to 
my relief—His majeſty ſhall receive a 
true ſtate of his poor undone ſub- 
ject's caſe, and ſhould he even con- 
ceive that ſome abatements, ſome al- 
lowances are neceſſary in the partiality 
of a daughter, he will ſtill perceive 
the father a fit obje& of his princely 
conſideration. I will puzzle the point 
no longer, all unable as I feel myſelf 
to clear it; for when kings do not 
accuſtom themſelves to uſe their own 
organs for the purpoſe of informa- 
tion, what can be beyond the reach 
of miniſterial wiles, and miniſterial 
miſrepreſentation ? | 

What account does your couſin 
Charles give of India affairs? Does 
he bear teſtimony to the barbarity of 
his countrymen ?—Can he, does he 
lay that Engliſhmen and Chriſtians cut 


the throats of thouſands of equally. 
harmleſs 
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harmleſs and defenceleſs individuals 
to enrich themſelves with the ſpoils ? 
—— Forbid it honour, and forbid it hu- 
manity I read the horrid accounts 
our news-papers contain of theſe in- 
fernal maſſacres, with the ſecret hope 
that either malice, or error, has ag- 
gravated common. incidents into ſuch 
turpitude of tranſgreſſion.— I am how- 
ever, for the reputation and peace of 
mind of your family, glad that Mr. 
Effingham is free from the remoteſt 
ſhare in the charge, as the rupees 
which you mention him to have im- 
ported, were all obtained in the til! 


life of commercial intercourſe. 


I durſt not live in the houſe with 
the fine things he has been ſo gene- 
rous as to ſend me, if I could con- 
ceive them torn from the perſons of 
thoſe unhappy wretches his own hand 
had butchered, or purchaſed at the 
unworthy price of his faith or his 
humanity. 


Do 
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Do you not, my dear Emma, turn 
the head aſide if approached by any of 
thoſe ladies who blaze in diamonds 
thus dipped (as I may fay) in blood, 
and only ſo many ſparkling evidences 
of murder and ſlaughter? 


Upon this occaſion it is impoſſible 
to call me over-nice, I know, in- 
deed, that in all nations, and at all 
periods, the treaſures of the enemy 
have been deemed the lawful prize 
of the conqueror—but then they 
ſtood upon equal ground, and had 
the ſame chance on each ſide of being 
ſo enriched—Whereas in India, if 
the accounts received are not diabo- 
lical fables, the poor inhabitants of 
cities have been cut in pieces by the 
ſoldiery, againſt whom they neither 
could defend themſelves, nor had 
committed offence—O horror, horror 
hut ſend me, I beſeech you, your 
couſin's relation of facts, and if 

poſſible 
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poſſible reconcile me to my own 


ſpecies. 
I am, &c. 


8. FI EL DIN c. 
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LETTER XVII. 


M1SS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING, 


ORD, how I pity you, with 

your blood and murder! what 

a collection of hard words have you 

made uſe of, in ſpeaking of a moſt 
natural and common event ! 

So then, you would have ſoldiers 

be ſoldiers for nothing; and when 


they find themſelves in a land of gold, 


with no other bar to the poſſeſſion of 
it than the lives of a parcel of infi- 
dels—people moreover, who, from 
not being of the ſame complexion, 


Can never have a ſingle claim to hu- 
manity 
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manity not ſlaughter hecatombs of 
them, and glory in the ſucceſsful 
exerciſe of their arms? How did I 
laugh at your ſimplicity! for you 
muſt underſtand it 1s a rule with us 
fine ladies to laugh at the bare men- 
tion of humanity—Why child, the 
women themſelves, the wives, &c. 
of theſe ſpirited ſoldiers, would with 


a broad ſword cut you down ſome _ 


half dozen Indian wretches of their 
own ſex in the courſe of a day, who 
have knelt at their feet, and in order 
to excite their compaſſion, held their 
two and two helpleſs infants in each 
hand. — But Charles ſhall tell you all, 
in an epiſtle for the purpoſe, filled 
with nothing but the glorious exploits 
of our arms, and the conſequential 
honours of our commanders. 

Why, Sophia, our merciful king 
makes lords of thoſe who have ſlaugh- 
tered their quantum of fellow crea- 
tures—nor do any people receive a 


more 
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more gracious reception with our 
amiable queen than the ladies, at 


whoſe approach you can expect me to 
turn aſide the head. 


Come, come, my friend—it is full 


time you ſhould ſhake off theſe ruſ- 


ticities, and, as a means of breaking 
you in, I will get Charles to borrow 


a certain nobleman's ſword, which he 


himſelf exultingly declares has lain 
its thouſands and its tens of thouſands 
in the ſervice of his country. 


Ah! well may theſe conquerors love 


theking—heis fo generous and ſo un- 


enquiring upon all theſe occafions— 
for would you believe it, though all 
this havock is made in his name, or 


at leaſt with his toleration, inſtead of 


claiming his participation of the gol- 
den harveſt, he leaves theſe his ſub- 
jects to roll in the treaſures of the 


Eaſt, and — them right honour- 


able 


3 
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able and right noble into the bar- 
gain. 


Effingham is indeed as great a 
fool as yourſelf, and will tell you 
many a tale with a tear ſtarting to his 
eye, and a voice ſcarcely articulate— 
a chicken hearted puppy ! when he 
might have joined theſe continental 
heroes, and have decorated us with 
the trophies of his victories. He 
might then have ſaid, ſpreading out 
the gems before our delighted eyes, 
This I pulled from the noſe of a wo- 
man, as I flew her in the arms of her 
husband—this 1 cut from the hand 
of a daughter, as ſhe extended it over 
her aged father's head in order to de- 
fend him from the uplifted ſtroke— 
this was torn from the ear of an infant; 
nay, if you take the trouble to ex- 
amine 1t you will diſcover a bit of the 
ear yet ſticks to the pearl—But no 
ſuch thing—his puſillanimous ſoul 

Vor. I. K deſcended 
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deſcended to traffic for what his ſword 
might have obtained him Therefore, 
when you and I are drawn forth the 
moſt ſplendidly, we muſt not attempt 
to out-ſhine any thing but a paltry 
lady mayoreſs, who is the repreſenta. 
tive of commercial majeſty. 


You ſee then how much you have 


to unlearn before you can be one of 


us: for though we Britiſh-dwelling 
females do not diſtinguiſh ourſelves in 
a ſimilar manner with thoſe who viſit 
foreign climes; yet, as a proof that 
we have a like bloody ſpirit, as you 
would call it, within us, we are wholly 
regardleſs how many brothers, huſ- 
bands, or lovers are ſet together by 
the ears, either in the juſtification of 
our indiſcretions, or gratification of 
our vanity.— But, indeed, it is ob- 
ſervable, that in proportion as we 
make theſe large ſtrides towards he- 
roiſm, the gentlemen have renounced 
the conduct of heroes: the cuſtom of 


wagers 
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wagers is the happy ſuccedaneum, and 
prevents innumerable quarrels the 
drained purſe ſaving the body from 
many a ſevere pinking. 

I myſelf, Sophia, was once preſent 
at a monſtrous diſpute, and began to 
be very ſeriouſly alarmed for the con- 
ſequences when lo ! in the moment 
I expected ſwords to be brandiſhed, 
and death to enſue, out came the 
purſes, and the matter was left in 
peaceable ſuſpenſion, until the poſſible 
period ſhould arrive for its no leſs 
peaceable deciſion. This is life 

and ſpirit, and matters that I own 
you muſt have a very inadequate 
idea of; but time, my dear, and a 
journey to this city, will cure the 
defect. You had beſt think of 
Charles yourſelf, as, take my word 
tor 1t, he will never be a fit huſband 
for any other woman, But you ſhall 


hear— 
Sitting in the parlour the other 
morning, after the good family had 
K 2 _ diſperſed 
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diſperſed themſelves from the break- 
faſt-table, one of the ſervants came 
in and enquired if Mr, Effingham 
was not there, | 


I replied he was gone to the 
Royal-Exchange; but who wants 
him? -A woman, Madam—a woman 
repeated I (not without having my 
private opinion on the occaſion), 
pray let the perſon know, that if it 
is agreeable to leave her buſineſs 
with me, I will take care to make my 
couſin acquainted with ir. A tight, 
clean, elderly woman was immedt- 
ately ſhewn in. 


I ſhould not, Madam, faid ſhe, 
have troubled you, but for fear Mr. 
Effingham ſhould think me neg- 
lectful of his orders — but if you 
will do me the honour to hear me, I 
will tell you all. 1 inſiſted upon her 


being ſeated, for I perceived ſhe was 


weary, and ſhe began as follows : 
Mr, 
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Mr. Effingham, Madam, has 
for many weeks paſt been a father 
to the fatherleſs, and a comforter ta 
the heart of the widow. My poor 
and only. ſon, in his paſſage from 
India, aboard the fame ſhip with 
Mr. Effingham, was hurried by wrong 
orders up to the top- maſt, from 
whence by ſome miſmanagement he 
fell on the deck, and broke both his 
legs. —In ſhort, Madam, (wiping 
away the tears that poured down her 
honeſt cheeks) they were fain to be 
both of them taken off! when, inſtead 
of groaning at his own ſufferings, he 
kept lamenting for his poor wife, 
mother, and five ſmall children, who, 
he ſaid, would be reduced to want a 
morſe] of bread. Mr. Effingham 
begged him to be comforted, took 
down our names, and where to find 
us, and aſſured him, that if he lived, 
he ſhould ſee his family was not 


friendleſs, for that he would provide 
K 7; for 
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for them, and if he died they ſhould 
never feel the loſs of his labours for 
them.—He died, Madam, and Mr. 
Effingham has been as good as his 
word —My daughter and her chil- 
dren are placed in a little neat houſe 
by Brumpton, and her eldeſt boy, 
who was ſeven years old yeſterday, is 
to be put into ſome great ſchool, and 
I am now come to town to take orders 


about it. 


What age is your daughter? — 
Near ſeven and twenty, Madam, and 
as likely a young woman as you 
would ſee in a thouſand; —but J 
know not why—Mr. Effingham 
would never let her wait upon him.— 
He ſays, he is better ſatisfied to hear 
from me that ſhe and her children 
are well; and ſo having no oppor- 
tunity to thank, ſhe can only bleſs 
and pray for her benefactor. 


Well, good woman, faid I, if you 


can be ſecret, though he won't come 


and 
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and ſee her, I will, —So ſaying I ſent 
her away, beyond meaſure happy, 
with a few trifling preſents for her 
orand-children, Next morning cu- 
rioſity and a hackney-coach carried 
me and my Fanny to Brumpton— 
Likely indeed! ſhe is one of the 
prettieſt delicate creatures I ever ſaw, 
and her children are all like ſo many 
cherubs. 


It ſeems her huſband was nearly as 
handſome id herſelf but being mar- 
ried very young, and meeting with 
many misfortunes, he reſolved to 
leave her, and try whether, by a little 
venture and good behaviour, he 
could not obtain ſufficient in an 
Eaſt India voyage to ſet them up in 
a little way of buſineſs. —The wife 
I am perſuaded could not have lived 
in a ſhop in this vicious town, and ſo, 
my dear, except the loſs of a tender 
huſband, things are much better as 
they are. | 


K 4 How 
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How I will rally this modern 
Scipio for his ſelf-denial !—He heard 
ſhe was beautiful I ſuppoſe, and fear- 
ful of his integrity, he would not ſee 
the object he was reſolved to protect 
or perhaps from a refinement known 
to few, apprehended that the voice 
of ſcandal, if it tranſpired that he 
once had ſeen her, would imbitter 
the morſe] of benevolence.—I could 
almoſt love hun myſelf for his ge- 
nerous and ſenſible conduct. —The 
poor old good foul is ſo far from ſee- 
ing this circumſtance in its amiable 
light, that, inſtead of the noble vio- 
lence he does his curioſity, ſhe con- 
ceives him actuated by pride, or at 
beſt a ſtrange peculiarity of diſpo- 
ſition ;—but I doubt not this article 
will have all its merit with you, 
without my dwelling longer upon it. 
Scipio did I ſay ?—what was Sci- 
pio's action to this of our friend? 
His fair captive he knew was en- 
gaged 
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gaged to another Fame indeed ſpoke 
largely of her beauty; but as her 
engagement ſtood between him and 
every honourable overture, he thought 
proper to ſpare his own feelings, 
having reſolved to act as became his 
character Whereas Charles had no 
bar to the indulgence of his eyes, 
but genuine delicacy, and genuine 
benevolence—The diſparity of their 
conditions (leaving even his acknow- 
ledged pre-engagement out of the 
queſtion) making it impoſſible for 
him to ſee her with any better conſe- 
quences than expoſing the reality of 
his charity to ſuſpicion, and furniſh- 
ing a kind of probability that ſlander 
did not place things to a wrong, when 
placing them to a diſhoneſt account. 

You muſt love the fellow, Sophia 
for it is a queer fellow, and much 
more like you in manners and ſenti- 
ments than even your own brother. 


Kg 1 
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When 1 told Charles of my viſit 
to Brumpton, he appeared quite out 
of countenance; that is, as Pope 
ſays, having done good by ſtealth, 
he bluſhed to find it fame, —1 was 
laviſh in my praiſes of the young 
widow's perſon, and congratulated 


him on his reſolution of never be- 


holding her, as there might be dan- 
ger in the interview He ſmiled, and 
I aflure you with conſcious ſuperiority, 
upon me, and, content with the teſ- 
timony of his own heart to the pro- 
priety of his conduct, appeared 
wholly indifferent as to my opinion 


of it. His - little boy (for I call all 


the children his, and are they not, 
Sophia, the children of his humanity?) 
was this morning put into Chriſt's- 
Hoſpital—a ſchool, my dear, erected 
by one of the Henry's, and if 1 


miſtake not endowed by Cardinal 


Woolſey; where lads are not only 


* but liberally educated, and 
from 
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from whence many of our great men 
both in church and ſtate have origi- 
nated. 

You may, not improperly I think, 


call this the hiſtory of Mr. Effing- 
ham—a hiſtory that I would recom- 


- mend to you to lay on your pillow, 


that, reading 1t over every morning 
faſting, you may receive due im- 
preſſions of the hero's merit, and ho- 
nour him accordingly. _ 


I am, &c. &c. 


E. SiDNtvy. 
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LETTER XIX. 


MISS FIELDING TO Miss SIDNEY, 


Y father is ſet off for London, 
and my heart is ſtrangely 
alarmed—for, Emma, I dread his ne- 
ceſſities, and the eloquence of his 
patron.— He has as yet hurt no one 
but himſelf; for highly imprudent 
as it may be, the moſt rigid judge- 
ment cannot make it criminal to diſ- 
poſe of what is our own.— If he falls 
inro any miniſterial trap, his reaſon, 
or his life, I am convinced will be 
the forfeit; for heroically ſoever as 
he may ſuſtain poverty, his ſoul 
could never endure ſhame, and I 
muſt tremble for the conſequences, 
Should he therefore reſolve ſo far to 
put his head into the lion's mouth, as 
to venture an interview with Lord 
Ruleall, I beſeech you to enjoin my 
brother to- accompany him—Tell 
him 
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him he knows not half the weakneſs 
of human nature, nor half the wick- 
edneſs of a court; and that it 1s our 
common, our-everlaſting ſafety, that 
now demands his ſuperintendency. 


I write this much rather to you 
than Henry, becauſe though it may 
be poſlible for a letter to be run 
lightly over, your injunctions will 
have a happy effect upon him, and 
avert the impending miſery of 


Your anxious friend, 


S. FitLDING, 


LE T- 


MR. FIELDING 


LETTER XX. 


MR. FIELDING TO MISS FIELDING, 


\ UR father, my dear ſiſter, has 
had his laſt audience of Lord 
Ruleall, and they have parted on 
barely civil terms. His propoſal 
was an inſulting one. 


It ſeems our glorious adminiſtra- - 
tion, though they wanted the courage 
to carry the laws into execution, are 
beyond meaſure bold when they are 
to be violated. 


Mr. Stickler, in a manner I be- 
lieve forgotten by the heads of his. 
party, found his exile a very ineligible 
ſituation. A noble friend was got 
into office, and though there was no 


bringing him to terms by a literary 


application, he could not conceive 


but a perſonal one would anſwer his 


wiſhes. 
Thus 
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Thus it is plain, that his firſt 
thoughts on reviſiting his native coun- 
try were to repair his ſhattered finances 
by ſome government appointment 
notwithſtanding I am unable to ſee 
how his patriotiſm was to be conſerved, 
if his pecuniary purpoſes had been 


anſwered. 


My Lord Duke was, however, too 
happily diſciplined in the court tram- 
mels not to know all his paces; he 
therefore, with that ſpecies of ef- 
frontery which diſtinguiſhes the fore- 
head of a miniſter from that of any 
other man, ſunk the acquaintance, 
and aſſumed the deportment of a 
man of faſhion, —Now treading his 
native ſoil, and thus fruſtrated in his 
beſt hopes by the deſertion of his 
patron, nothing was left for him, bur 
to throw himſelf into the arms of 
popularity: and to his eternal ho- 
nour as a man, and his exemplary 
merit as a partizan, I ſpeak it, though 

| in 
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in a ſtate of enmity with his quondam 
allies, and though provoked ro the 
higheſt pitch of reſentment, he has 
not divulged a fingle ſecret; or be- 


trayed a ſingle truſt of Patriotiſm 
confided to him. 


The firſt city in * invited 
him to take its repreſentation upon 
him and during the whole time that 
he went about canvaſſing, though 
obnoxious to the laws of his country, 
and a thorn in the fide of the men in 
power, the miniſtry looked tamely 
on, and ſuffered him to proceed with- 
out either let or moleſtation. 


But though the miniſtry were ſo kind 
as to leave his ſteps unreſtrained, they 
are ſtrenuouſly labouring to counter- 
work them. They feared for their ſafety, 
if they clapped a condemned indivi- 
dual into priſon, but are fearleſs 
when ſtriking at the baſis of the 
conſtitutional rights of this kingdom. 


5 | In 
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In this their daring and wicked 
ſcheme, they marked my father 
down as a no leſs fit than obtainable 
inſtrument; he was not only to offer 
himſelf a candidate, but let the 
election go on as it may, in deſiance 
of the people's ſuffrages, the privi- 
leges of the community, and the 
laws of the Britiſh conſtitution, by 
a ſtret:h of court power, enter the 
Houſe of Commons, claim and main- 
tain his ſeat, though poſſeſſing the 
minority of votes, as if duly elected, 


My father ſpurn'd the idea—Your 
plan, ſaid he, my Lord, is as impracti- 
cable as it is baſe (I have ac- 
quired by this indignity a right to 
ſpeak freely of it.) —The people of 
England are not to be fooled Not 
a ſtone of the Houſe of Commons 
walls would be left one on the other, 
before they would behold their pri- 
vileges, their juſt, their fundamental 
privileges ſo groſsly violated.—I 
with your Lordſhip joy of the ex- 

pedient, 
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pedient, but believe me, if victory 
is the end, you have ſtrangely mil. 
taken the means—lIt will be no 
longer the cauſe of Mr. Stickler, it 
will be the cauſe of each individual 
wha bears the name of Engliſhman, 
and has either a head to comprehend 
the evil, or an arm to oppole it; and, 
as a friend, I would adviſe you to 
drop fo dangerous, and ſo unpromiling 
a meaſure, Es 


You will recolle&, Sir, ſaid Lord 
Ruleall, with a malicious ſmile, it 
was your aſſiſtance, not your advice 
that was aſked on this occaſion ; and 
therefore, if I have received your 
final reſolution, our conference natu- 
rally terminates—The lawleſs con- 
duct of the people juſtifies the ma- 
nceuvre, however unconſtitutional— 
but I beg your pardon, Sir, I took you 
for a friend to good order; I find 
you the advocate of anarchy and re- 


bellion. We bowed and retired. 


Leave 
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Leave me, Henry, ſaid my father : 
after having been the witneſs of my 
diſgrace, I cannot bear you ſhould” 
look upon me! will not be a vil- 
lain—I will have vengeance, 

Alas! Sir, why drive your child, 
your loved Henry, from you? Tour 
integrity has been preſerved—I have 
ſeen the triumph of honeſty; and, 
inſtead of dejection on your part, or 
mortification on mine, we ought to 
exult in the choice you have made, 
to glory in the ſacrifices you have 
offered up on the ſhrine of probity. 


O! that 1s a bleſſed thought— 
there 1s ſafety, Henry, in that thought 
But then, my child, we are ruined 
—] have not a foot of land unmort- 
gaged, and muſt never more return 
to my patrimonial manſion—Your 
fiſter—how ſhall I ever behold her? 
—Your uncle —he will heap affliction 
on affliction ; and as to your hopes, 
they are all moſt cruelly blaſted— 

And 
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And can you yet love virtue ?—. 
You muſt ſtarve, my ſon, if you can 
dare to be virtuous, | 


Forgive me, Sir; but thus, thus 
to embrace you, 1s more pleaſing to 
my foul, than to have beheld your 
brows . encircled with the diadem of 
iafamy. I came to London deter- 
mined never to barter my principles 
for the ſmiles of a placeman, and 
my ſucceſs has ſhewn how little is to 
be obtained by honeſt means—But, 
believe me, there is ſtill a way open 
for us both—1 have a young friend 
that will take pleaſure in ſupporting 
the ſpirits of my father; we will ſeek 
him out, and paſs the evening toge- 
ther —With much difficulty I at 
length prevailed upon him to leave 
the future conduct of our lives to 
me - and by degrees the formidable 
wildneſs that ſat on every feature in 
his countenance, and made me ap- 


prehend his reaſon in danger, ſubſi- 
ded 
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ded into a kind of melancholy re- 
ſignation—Charles ſoon joined us, 
and the night paſſed off beyond my 
moſt flattering expectations. I can 
add no more at preſent, but that 


I am, &c. 


H. FittDiNGs 
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MISS FIELDING TO MR. FIELDING, 


AD news, on the wings of ma- 
levolence, ſoon find a paſſage 

to the remoteſt ſituations. My fa- 
ther's diſgrace, or what fame calls 
his rupture with the miniſtry, has 
determined his fate—The houſe of 
our nativity, which was late the 
ſcene of hoſpitality and revel, is 
now opened for a public ſale of its 
furniture, and my uncle takes an 
active part in the buſineſs, declaring 
he rejoices to ſee one court fool made 
a public example. How my heart 
bleeds !—It is impoſſible to give you 
an idea—may I not be permitted to 
fly this unnatural roof, and partake, 
perhaps _ the diſtreſs of my fa- 
ther's 
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ther's circumſtances ? But I will obey 
your inſtructions my female weak- 
neſs ſhall not ſhrink from the neceſſary 
evil Aſſiſt me then with your ad- 
vice, though unable to afford me 
perſonal protection, and ſpare, to 


the utmoſt of your power, the heart 
of | 


My dear brother's, &c. 


SoPHIA FIELDING, 


L E T- 
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LETTER XAT. - 
MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING, 


HEY may well ſay no creature 


the power, on one occaſion or 
other, of annoying. This fop, 
would you ſuſpect ſuch a thing, has 
gained over the antiquated lover to 
his party, and 1 am fo peſtered be- 
tween them, that it is paſt all endu- 
rance. 


My uncle, kind ſoul, profeſſes 
himſelf his advocate from ſympathy— 
He can remember the anguiſh of a 
tender paſſion, and moſt fincerely 
pity thoſe that are ſmarting under its 
influence.—I told you ſo To- day 
he 1s for you, to-morrow againſt you 
—and how ridiculous the old fellow 
makes himſelf I leave you to judge. 


I hap- 


is ſo inſignificant as not to have 
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happened to ſtep in upon them a 
few hours ago rather abruptly and lo 
there they were in a poetical tete- a- tete, 
aſſiſting; each other with chiming ex 
preſſions, as Nancy and fancy, and love 
and dove, grieve; believe, &c. &c. They 
intreated me to participate their 
amuſement, but I fled from them as: 
from a couple of monkeys, in the 
courſe of whoſe tricks I was apprehen-- 
five they would lay their paws on me. 


My uncle muttered ſomewhat of 
perverſe huſſy, whilſt my ſwain liſped 
out, lively creature It would have 
been a ſin to have ſeparated them, 
or proved an interruption to their ra- 
tional entertainment. 


I can foreſee, however, that the 
old dotard will be ſufficiently puniſh- 
ed for his abſurdity: for, as tender | 
minds are wonderfully agitated by . | 

| 


tender things, we ſhall. have him re- 
lapſing into that maladys out of 
SO . „ . which l 
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which my mother's rhetoric ſo recent- 
ly delivered him—nor ſhould I wonder 


j an elopement was to be the conſe- 


quence. It is pleaſant enough, now 
I know my men, to ſee this fopling's 


behaviour to your brother. 


When Mr. Fielding is abſent no 
jackanapes was ever ſo full of tricks, 
but the moment Mr, Fielding ap- 
pears he1s quite creſt- fallen. He does 
indeed now and then venture to glance 
a ſevere thing at his rival, but then 
it is ſo obliquely as to be almoſt as 
applicable to any other gentleman 
(provided there is another in com- 
pany) and your brother never fails 
to mortify him by appearing not in 
the leaſt to underſtand him. If we 
go to a public place, I frequently 
give him my hand, as I would 
give it to any other tame animal, and 
conſider his affected raptures as ſo 
many fawning tricks natural to the 
dumb creature. — His features are ra- 
ther unfortunately caſt (but I have 

not 
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not time to give you a deſcription of 
him) yet is he ever calling up what 
he conceives to be tender looks, which 
amount to little more than a grin, 
and a diſtortion nearly reſembling a 
poor fellow creature, as pictured in 
an operator's window, under a tooth- 
drawer's hands. But you muſt ſee 
him, when we will laugh ſufficiently 
at his expence to be amply revenged. 
Yet this is the man, my dear, that 
was to cut his rival's throat - the vain 
boaſter !—But let me tell you one of 
his capital manceuvres: perceiving 
that the lovely Fanny was treated by 
the whole family with ſuitable diſ- 


tinction, he imagined it might be 


uſeful to win her to his intereſt ; for 
which purpoſe he was continually 
offering her tickets for public places 
theſe ſhe civilly declined accepting : 
he then was for preſenting her with 
ribbons, gloves, tooth-pick caſes, and 
a thouſand baubles; nor was he a 

L 2 Jot 
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Jot more ſucceſsful—At length what 
does he? — why, tenders her a 
purſe of gold, believing that muſt be 
irreſiſtible F anny, however, held 
faſt her integrity; but he perſiſting 
moſt manfully to preſs her, ſhe was 
at length betrayed into a ſcornful 
manner of rejection, that hurt his pride, 
ſhocked his ſelf- love, and has fixed 
him her mortal enemy.—] thought 
it neceſſary, juſt to give him a hint 
that no impertinence could be prac- 
tiſed there with impunity he ſmiled 
with contempt, but has hitherto kept 
within tolerable: bounds. My uncle 
tells me, I am as barbarous as the 
Amazons, and that he verily believes 
1 could head a regiment in the hour 
of battle undiſmayed It is very like- 
ly, Sir, for I would much ſooner fall 
before the mouth of a cannon, than 
ſuffer the ignoble« death I am threaten- 
ed with —As what From the chat- 

dtering 
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tering of fops.— Tou will perceive 
this is wit in our way. 

But a- propos, you muſt come 
to London and learn to conjure. I 
have taken two leſſons, but have not 
the requiſites for ſhining in the black 
art, and ſo recommend it to you to 
become a candidate for public favour. 
— ou do not underſtand me read 
then the unfolding of my meaning. 

Parties of the wiſeſt and firſt peo- 
ple in the kingdom aſſemble whole 
hours for the purpoſe of being enter- 
tained by a man who profeſfes himſelf 
a conjurer, but it is, in fact, the dul- 
leſt of all human animals. So far 
from being bleſſed with the eloquence 
of a Cicero, or a Demoſthenes, 
your ear is continually faluted with 
& now gentlemen and ladies you 
« ſhall ſee de moſt curous trick that 
« ever vas ſhewn—lI will tell any 
&« lady what hour the ti-k fthe will 
„get up in the morning and 1 

L 3 « will 
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« will give a ondred pounds to any 
“ man that will do as much to the 
e ſatisfaction of the company.” Need 
] obferve his execution anſwers the 
expectations his promiſes excite— 
but then you contrive to kill an 
hour, mix with the beſt company, 
and prove yourſelf a woman of {pirit. 
The opera has been viſited by me; 
and oh! the raptures that the recita- 
tive occaſions the heart of a woman of 
taſte—eſpecially (which happens to be 
my caſe) if ſhe does not underſtand 
one ſyllable of the matter. I wiſh 
you to learn Italian; it is ſo elegant a 
language to ſcold in, and ſo perfect- 
ly in nature, particularly with accom- 
panyment, that the ear is no leſs de- 
lighted with the jargon of their he- 
roines, than the eye with the paſte- 
board faringales of theſe ſtage heroes, 
But I forfeited a whole afternoon's 
reputation in the beſt company, by 


declaring that I was more agreeably 
| amuſed 
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amuſed in Weſtminſter abbey, than 
by either conjurer or opera, however 
the ton in theſe polite days. The 
poets, my dear, as well as other great 
and venerable perſonages, are all cha- 
racteriſtically commemorated in the 
Abbey. I intend to ſend a whole epiſtle 
of tomb reflections, which you may 
depend upon finding new and ſurpri- 
zing.—But let it in the mean time 
ſuffice, that I profeſs to you, it be- 
yond meaſure moves my wonder that 
thoſe who are at the great expence of 
thus celebrating, I might ſay perpe- 
tuating, the memory of their friends, 
do not prevail upon themſelves to 
add a little annual ſtipend to preſerve 
the monuments from the cruſts of 
duſt they ſo ſpeedily contract, to the 
total deſtruction of their beautiful po- 
Iiſh—But theſe things are between 
ourſelves, for I ſhould be thought 
equally abſurd and preſuming, to im- 
peach the conduct of my anceſtors, 
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and fit in judgment on the humours 
of my cotemporaries And thus con- 
clude my public obſervations. 


Charles, your brother, and I, when 
we can ſnatch a moment from the 
noiſe and impertinence of the world, 
enter largely into the merits of all 
theſe matters; and ſo much ſatisfac- 
tion do we communicate and receive 
on theſe occaſions, that it is a ſettled 
point with us, that no triumvirate, 
either paſt, preſent, or to come, can 
be ſo wife, or critically juſt as we. 

My uncle has beſpoke a new pair 
of Morocco ſlippers, ſo we ſhall have 
one beau at leaſt in our family but 
that is only half his finery—for, 
would you think it? he is furniſhed 
with a ſattin gown for his adorn- 
ment, in which he ftruts, talks poli- 
tics, takes ſnuff, and conceives him- 
ſelf a very clever fellow. — But ſelf- 
opinion amounts to little, if we have 
only that prop to our vanity and I 

| own 
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own I pick a leſſon of inſtruction 
out of him whenever I look that 
1 am not in the humour to write 
ſeridus things, and ſhall therefore 
avoid ſpeaking of your relations; and 
yet, though your uncle and father 
are either ſuch j characters as to 
deſerve ſilent contempt, or fo miſ- 
chievous as to throw one into tremors, 
your poor amiable aunt ought not to 
be forgotten—What a memento her 
condition to your beauties | what a 
humiliation to your wits -in ſhort as 
Pope ſays, 

Cali round her bed each object of deſire, 
Each purer frame inform'd with purer fire, 
Bid her be all that chears and ſoftens life, 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and wife. 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore, 
Then view that woman and be vain no more. 


But whatever efficacy ſuch objects 
are of in the ſtill void of ruſtic life, 
e would be wholly diſregarded in 
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this noiſy world, where death itſelf 
admoniſhes in vain.—A youth of 
frolic, and an old age of cards, limits 
the ideas and bounds the ambition 
of each individual —and ſuch ſhri- 
velled hands as often appear on the 
table make me philoſophize on the 
very point of obtaining a ſans 
prendre, and on the very. verge of 
being codilled. 


Your brother exclaims loudly 
againſt this unſocial mode of amuſe- 
ment, as he calls it; as if there was 
neither pleaſure nor meaning in chil- 
dren of fix feet high ſpending the 
greateſt part of their days in ſorting 
and circulating a parcel of black and 
red ſpots—But I ſhall become an ab- 
ſolute cynic, if I do not haſtily quit 
this ſubject.— Tour brother and fa- 
ther are well—and I am bid to in- 
form you, that the dear ſelf-deſtroyer 
(theſe are the words, and you will not 


be at a lofs to underſtand them) is 
prevailed 
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prevailed upon to hope, though in 
defiance of probability. The young 
candidate for Piddleton is now pre- 
paring himſelf to take holy orders 
He is to viſit us to-morrow; but I 
foreſee little uſe in the connexion ; 
however, I cannot ſet my face againſt 
it, as the wiſe ones will think other- 
wife, whilſt I ſhall alone behold him 
as the ſource of new inſults and new 


diſappointments, 


Jam, &c. 


E. SiDxry. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


N ISERABLE wretch that I 
am, to be a ſpectator of the 
ruin of my family, without the 
power of averting it, or the means 
of mitigating it! no not if even con- 
ſenting to ſacrifice my everlaſting 
peace—for my uncle has only his 
own gratification at heart in the pro- 
poſed match, and would not accept 
my compliance, as the price of my - 
father or brother's happineſs. The 
patriot is arrived, and, contrary to my 
hopes, will not relinquiſh the lady; 
bur I flatter myſelf there is more of 
artifice than determination in his pre- 
ſent conduct; for, having a very 
tolerable opinion of himſelf, he finds 
it difficult to believe he 1s beheld 
with diſtaſte; and as our ſex are not 


celebrated for the power, or the 
cuſtom 
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cuſtom of keeping ſecrets, he may 
be fearful I ſhould betray him, if he 
took me at my word. My uncle is 
in high ſpirits, and poor Henry to- 
tally forgotten, If I am a good 
girl, all his fortune is to be ſecured 
to me; but I am to become an out- 
caſt in caſe of diſobedience, —So be 
it, I ſay with all my heart—I will 
never play the legal proſtitute, and 
now only wait the final deciſion of 
the court, with reſpect to my father, 
to decide finally my future ſteps. 
Your letter of information, and your 
couſin's magnificent preſent, reached 
me in the ſame inſtant ; but I ſuppoſe 
it was ſo intended, in order to engage 
my acceptance. Well may you ob- 
ſerve how uſeleſs ſuch ornaments 
muſt prove in my preſent ſituation, for 
they are indeed much fitter for a queen 
than a private gentle woman. Not 
chooſing to truſt them in this houſe, 
uncertain as it now is how long I may 
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continue there, I have prevailed on 
Mr. Granville to take charge of 
them, and ſhall never reſume my 
poſſeſſion, unleſs under happier 
auſpices. 


There is but one thing againſt me 
in my uncle's matrimonial plan, and 
that is the natural perverſeneſs of 
mankind. —Many, my dear, we have 
heard and read, have fancied them- 
ſelves attached to an object merely 
from its unattainableneſs, and if this 
patriot ſhould unfortunately perſiſt in 
his attachment to me, it will be on thoſe 
moſt glorious of motives. —I am not 
dexterous at diſſembling, nor have 1 
the addreſs to develope the ſpring of 
action in thoſe I have to deal with, 
except when as genuine and as ge- 


nerous as in the hearts of ſome half 
dozen perſons I could mention —I 
muſt therefore wait the unravelling 
of the plot with all poſſible patience. 


Mr, Graham's figure is very plain, 
s | 5 and 
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and his converſation as diſagreeable 
as you can imagine, from abounding 
with patriotic quibbles and ſtale re- 
fletions—He talks, however, of no 
one thing but politics, and if you at- 
tempt to ſtart another ſubject, it is 
evident that you are leading him out 
of his depth—that by the laws of 
complaiſance you are obliged to re- 
turn to the renounced topic. 

I aſked him a queſtion or two 
about the court— 

Do you mean the individuals, ſaid 
he, or the manners ? 

I anſwered—the latter. 

Then, my dear Madam, you have 
applied to quite a wrong perſon for 
information: I love my country too 
well to hold other intercourfe with 
its enemies, than living under the 
ſame climate. 
. The queen, Sir, is allowed by all 
parties to be a moſt amiable woman. 

I beg your pardon, Madam, Ger- 
man pride never did good to England; 


and 
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and that ſhe has imported a charac- 
teriſtic quantity, I am well informed 
by thoſe who are ſufferers under its 
exertion. | 

Suffering are always prejudiced 
perſons; we ought therefore, Sir, I 
muſt conceive, to make many abate- 
ments in conſideration of that cir- 
cumſtance. 

By heaven, I am of quite a dif- 
ferent opinion; for to me ſuffering 
is the criterion of all public judgment. 
But, Sir, you muſt give me leave 
to obſerve, that the cauſe ooght to 
determine the effect. | 

How—if we ſuffer, do we not ſuffer ? 

But is there no diſtinction in ſuf- 
ering by the fault of others, arid from 
our own fault? The former, I grant 
you, gives us tlie right of cent; 
but whatever may be our fituation, 
the latter muſt ſeal up our lips, un- 
jeſs we would aggravate our own 
Rr eren 
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Ah! Madam, Madam, this doctrine 


is too ſtrongly tainted by the court 
principles, not to mark its origin; 
and I fear your uncle will yet live to la- 
ment the double education you have 
received. 


-I wiſh, Sir, when you would be 


underſtood to either compaſſionate, 
or compliment my uncle, you would 
contrive to do it at ſome leſs re- 
ſpectable perſon's expence than my 
father's. I have all proper duty and 
affection for your friend, but can 
never diveſt myſelf of nature — Thus 
you ſee, Sir, what you have to ap- 
prehend in the planned alliance 
You would ever more bluſh for the 
folly of your wife, and ſhe would 
ſhudder at the ſevere temper of her 
huſband. — 

But, my dear Madam, you are 
Scripture-read, and your uncle affures 
me pious even to ſuperſtition; you 
cannot, therefore, fail to make due 
diſtinctions between parental and con- 


jugal 
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Jugal attachment; and ſubſcribing to 
the maxim in the text, of quitting 
father and mother and ſo forth, to 
cleave to your huſband, fulfil all our 
deſires, 

There is an inconſiſtency in your 
character (I will ſpeak plain) that 
ſhocks me; your language 1s the 
language of liberty, your ideas thoſe 
of tyranny—I by no means wiſh you 
to diſoblige my uncle, but if you 
regard your peace of mind, your 
honour, or your fame, I muſt tell 
you, you will diligently avoid an 
union that will ſtrike at all thoſe va- 
luable articles. 

O! you never was ſo miſtaken, 
Madam; the party tenets of my bro- 
ther or my friend, would refle&t 
honour or diſhonour upon me; but 
for the ladies, our daughters, ſiſters, 
wives, their power is as circum- 
ſcribed as their judgement is limited, 
and we cannot fear, or be diſturbed, 
when they are concerned. 


A pretty 
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A pretty lover-like compliment 
but I conſtrain myſelf—and will 
leave you to your deſtiny, 


Fou can, Emma, have no notion 
of the bloody work the enſuing 
election will produce The parlia- 
ment houſe, Mr. Graham tells me, 
will be pulled down to the ground, 
unleſs Mr. Stickler has a ſeat in it, 
and fire and ſword deſtroy all his 
enemies, the enemies of the conſti- 
tution But theſe big talkers, as my 
brother obſerves, are generally the 
leaſt doers; ſo that in all probability, 
our giant patriots will be found mere 
pigmies in the community —1 am, 
however, in all events, a moſt ſincere 
well-wiſher to the real good of the 
kingdom. I have, my dear, a fa- 
vour to ſolicit at your hands for 
though my uncle can hold himſelf ſo 
looſe to the diſtreſs of his brother 
and nephew, muſt I not feel ſenſibly 
for my brother and father? I have 
a few 
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a few ornaments that were my mo- 
ther's, and God knows wholly uſe- 
leſs under my preſent circumſtances— 
Will you aſſiſt me in the diſpoſal 
of them, and ſo employ the little 
produce as may beſt prove an ac- 
commodation to my beloved relations? 
I know how they would be affected 
by a knowledge of this buſineſs, too 
wel: not to ſpare them on the 
occaſion: my ſecret is therefore de- 
polited, where it muſt for ever be 
ſafe, in the boſom of a faithful and 
affectionate friend. The patriot begs 
to ſpeak with me hat can he want? 
Hut as I know ſuſpenſe will be to the 
full as troubleſome to you as myſelf, 
I will not diſpatch this letter till 1 
can inform you. 


1 — 3 — 


Little did, little "ndeed could I 
imagine the purpoſe for which I was 
ſent for. In the great parlour fat 
my lover, an open letter in his hand, 

in 
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in a deep reverie—He haſtily aroſe, 
and begging me to be ſeated, told 
me he hoped he had a propoſal now 
to make, that would be perfectly 
agreeable—Yovur. father, Madam, I 
find is undone; I am a ſtranger to 
his misfortunes, but as Lord Ruleall 
is the author of them, I am perſuaded 
they might be played off to advan- 
tage; he would prove a glorious 


inſtrument againſt the court, if in 
proper hands; will you then conſent 


to ſound him at a diſtance, and give 
me private intimation of your ſuc- 
cCeſs—as it is very poſſible I may 
turn my deſigns from the daughter 
to the father, and ſacrifice my love, 
as I have repeatedly done my intereſt, 
in the public cauſe ? 


You are now, my dear, Emma, 
poſſeſſed of my ſecret and honourable 
commiſſion, and will treat with the 
gentleman, in our name 


Vet 
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Yet, if it is unjuſtifiable in one 
party to change ſides, it ſurely can» 
not be very honourable in the other ; 
and as I have heard my father largely 
condemn the apoſtate patriot, I truſt 
he will be ſo uniform as to deſpiſe a 
ſimilar conduct in a courtier—for it 
is obſervable on all theſe occaſions, 
that however the treaſon may be 
loved, the traitor is barely tolerated 
But J ought not to anticipate my 
father's judgement in a point that ſo 
nearly concerns him to make a pru- 
dent determination. 


I think I am pretty ſafe now 


With reſpect to my patriot; for I well 
| know, that beſides the natural anti- 


pathy my uncle has to every dealing 


'with courtiers, he would conſider 


this tampering with the niece, whilſt 
under the uncle's roof, as a breach 


both of honour and hoſpitality, If 


his views were fair, why not much 


rather ſeek his friend's concurrence, 


than 
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than proceed clandeſtinely ?—lIrt is, 
however, one of the many caſes that 
will not admit of reaſoning, and 
the event muſt decide its good or bad 
policy, If you love me, do not fail 
writing by the return of the poſt, 


to 


Yours, &c. 


S. FitLDping, 


Taz Exp or Vol. J. 
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